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PLAN  OF  STUDY 


This  thesis  has  been  planned  by  the  writer  to 
determine  the  techniques  suitable  for  teaching  themes  one 
and  five  of  the  Social  Studies  2  course  for  Alberta  Schools 
and  for  testing  the  progress  of  pupils  in  the  achievement  of 
the  aims  of  social  studies.  The  Social  Studies  2  course  was 
chosen  because  it  presents  more  problems  than  does  the  course 
in  either  Social  Studies  1  or  Social  Studies  3  and  because  it 
is  a  course  which  the  writer  is  teaching  at  present.  Theme  one 
was  chosen  because  it  is  a  major  and  obligatory  theme.  Theme 
five  was  chosen  because  it  is  a  typical  optional  theme.  From 
these  two  themes  sufficient  information  on  the  procedures  in 
teaching  and  testing  any  theme  in  social  studies  can  be 
obtained. 

A  questionnaire  ^^was  prepared  for  presentation  to 
the  teachers  of  Social  Studies  2 •  Copies  of  this  were  sent  to 

several  people  for  their  constructive  criticisms  -  Dr.  H.E. 

Smith,  Dr.  K.  F.  Argue,  D.  M.  Sullivan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Chalmers, 
M.A.,  M.  Ed.,  S.  Rands,  M.A.,  F.  Watkin,  M.A.,  Miss.  M.  Crawford, 
M.A.,  J.  D.  Aikenhead,  M.A.,  A.  Reeves,  M.A.,  and  D.  Smith, 

B.A. .  As  a  result  of  their  suggestions,  the  questionnaire 
was  recast  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  more  quickly  answered 
while  still  embodying  the  same  information. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Inspectors  D.  M.  Sullivan, 

M.A.,  end  W.  E.  Frame,  M.A.,  and  the  Supervisor  of  Schools, 

Dr.  H.  C.  Newland,  a  list  of  teachers  of  Social  Studies  2  in 
the  province  was  obtained.  Copies  of  the  questionnaire  were 
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were  sent  to  one  hundred  of  these  teachers.  An  endeavour  was 
made  to  choose  those  teaching  in  various  types  of  schools 
under  the  varying  conditions  represented  in  our  province,  as 
well  as  those  representing  the  various  geographical  areas 
of  Alberta.  Forty-six  replies  were  received,  and  upon  these, 
and  the  opinions  of  recognized  authorities  in  social  studies, 
this  study  is  based.  The  replies  which  were  received  are 
quite  representative,  and  contain  the  considered  opinions  of 
those  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  the  teaching  of  social 
studies. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  PURPOSE 


The  teacher  of  social  studies  is  presented  with  a 
challenging  responsibility.  This  is  quite  evident  if  one  reads 
the  preamble  to  the  social  studies  courses  in  Bulletin  III 
of  the  Alberta  Programme  of  Studies  for  High  Schools  where 


the  following  appears: 


"The  social,  economic  and  political  changes  through  which 
we  are  passing  offer  a  challenge  to  education,  and  more 
especially  to  social  studies.  The  new  courses  have  been 
planned  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  realize 
the  following  outcomes: 

1.  To  interest  himself  in  the  story  of  civilization  and 
to  discover  how  different  peoples  tried  to  solve 
problems  such  as  we  have  to  meet.  He  should  compare 
text-books,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  read  fiction 
and  current  literature  bearing  on  a  period  that  interest 
him. 

2.  To  relate  his  findings  to  present-day  problems  with 

a  view  to  discovering  how  we  may  cope  with  these  prob¬ 
lems. 


3.  To  appreciate  the  fact  that  many  widely  different 
economic  and  political  methods  have  been  and  are 
being  tried  In  different  parts  of  the  world;  and  to 
make  honest  appraisal  of  each  of  these  systems. 

4.  To  estimate  the  price  in  human  intelligence  and  human 
leadership  necessary  to  make  desired  changes  in  a 
democratic  way;  and  to  realize  that  he  must  prepare  to 
undertake  his  share  of  responsibility. 

5.  To  get  some  experience  in  democratic  leadership  and 
co-operation  so  that  he  may  adequately  discharge  his 
social  responsibilities  in  later  life."l 


The  teachers  of  social  studies  in  this  province  must  be  crit¬ 


ical  of  their  teaching  techniques  to  determine  whether  they 


are  achieving  the  aims  set  forth  above.  We  are  in  the  nature 


of  experimentalists,  trying  to  develop  efficient  and  pract¬ 
icable  methods  of  teaching,  in  order  that  we  may  approximate 


"^Programme  of  Studies  for  the  High  School,  Bulletin  Ill,  p • 
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the  achievement  of  these  aims*  Only  as  we  do  this  can  we 
hope  to  develop  the  informed,  enlightened,  self-reliant 
and  unprejudiced  citizenry  upon  which  the  democratic  state 
is  built.  A.G.  and  D.H.  Binning  express  this  same  idea 
when  they  write: 

"These  bewildering  problems  and  the  complication  of 
modern  life  present  a  challenge  to  the  school,  and,  if 
that  institution  is  to  function  as  it  should,  an  educ¬ 
ational  program  must  be  devised  and  carried  out  which 
will  prepare  pupils  for  their  responsibilities  and 
opportunities  in  order  that  they  may  take  their  proper 
places  in  society  .....The  materials  of  the  social 
studies  provide  the  basis  for  making  the  world  of  today 
intelligible  to  the  pupils,  for  training  them  in  certain 
skills  and  habits,  and  enables  boys  and  girls  to  take 
their  places  as  efficient  and  effective  members  of  a 
democratic  society.  "3- 

Once  we  have  established  satisfactory  techniques  for  teaching, 
there  remains  the  problem  of  measuring  the  efficacy  of  them. 
This  becomes  a  difficult  task  because  some  of  the  goals 
which  we  are  seeking  can  be  reached  only  in  the  future,  and 
are  unattainable,  and,  therefore,  not  subject  to  measurement 
in  the  present. 

The  problems  of  this  study  are  the  consequence  of 
reflection  on  the  two  ideas  set  forth  above.  We  want  to 
know  what  teaching  techniques  are  being  used  in  the  various 
types  of  schools  in  Alberta,  with  what  apparent  success  these 
techniques  are  meeting,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  in  line 
with  the  true  objectives  of  social  studies.  We  want  to  know, 
also,  how  we  may  evaluate  the  results  of  our  procedures  by 
testing. 


True,  the  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  High  School 


'binning,  A.C.  and  D.  H. , 
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(Bulletin  III)  sets  forth  some  general  remarks  on  procedures: 

"Procedures  should  be  selected  that  will  further  to  the 
utmost  the  student's  capacity  for  constructive  thinking. 
Conclusions  should  be  reached  by  his  own  thought 
processes  so  that  they  may  become  his  own  mental  property# 
He  should  seek  his  evidence,  weigh  it,  organize  it, 
present  it  and  defend  it, 

"Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  main 
theme  to  be  followed  in  each  section  of  the  work  in  order 
that  all  the  pertinent  facts  may  be  correlated  with  it. 

The  theme  should  be  developed  by  a  co-operative  effort# 

Its  presentation  may  take  various  forms,  such  as  panel 
and  forum  discussions,  debates,  individual  and  class 
reports.  The  developing  of  skills  in  the  use  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  evaluating  evidence  from  various  reference  sources 
should  be  regarded  as  worthwhile  training, 

"The  constructing  of  time  charts  and  the  use  of  maps 
and  illustrated  material  are  valuable  for  comparative 
purposes#  Where  the  classes  are  large  and  there  are 
duplicating  facilities,  the  preparation  of  individual 
guide  sheets  giving  the  different  references  has  been 
found  helpful,"! 

More  definite  suggestions  appear  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Social  Studies  1  course,  namely: 

"1,  The  printed  outline  of  the  course  should  be  made 

available  for  all  students.  Encourage  them  to  use  it, 

2.  Lecture  and  explanation  will  be  required  from  the 
teacher;  but  the  students  should  have  every  opportunity 
to  discover  for  themselves,  and  to  express  themselves. 
Class  discussion,  properly  regulated,  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  extensively.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  practice 
in  interpreting  and  understanding  facts,  and  not 
merely  on  collecting  and  memorizing  them.  However, 

the  facts,  and  enough  of  them,  must  be  obtained 
before  they  can  be  interpreted. 

3.  The  class  should  be  organized  with  chairman  and 
secretary.  Have  new  officers  twice  a  month  so  that 
all  members  get  practice.  The  secretary  keeps  a 
record  of  committees,  their  duties,  books  loaned, 
and  progress  from  day  to  day, 

4.  Major  and  required  themes  should  be  worked  on  by  all 
members  of  the  class.  The  work  should  be  planned  as 
a  whole;  and  the  task  of  getting  the  necessary 
information  on  different  carts  of  the  theme  should 
be  divided  amongst  committees  of  the  class. 
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5.  Work  may  be  done  on  two  or  more  optional  themes  at  the 
same  time,  different  sections  of  the  class  electing 
different  themes  according  to  interest,  and  each  section 
planning  and  sharing  its  own  work.  The  report  on  each 
theme  can  be  made  to  the  whole  class,  and  be  followed 
by  questions  and  class  discussion, 

6.  Current  magazines  and  newspapers  should  be  read  during 
the  year  in  terms  of  social  studies.  Students  should 
scan  all  papers  and  magazines  for  maps,  clippings, 

and  cartoons.  These  may  be  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board,  and  then  filed  for  use  in  the  library.  Scrap¬ 
books  and  cartoon  histories  will  also  be  of  value, 

7.  Each  student  should  make  a  time  chart  on  which  to 
record  all  important  items.  Constant  reference  to  the 
chart  helps  the  student  to  get  a  time  sense  without 

a  conscious  memorization  of  dates* 

8.  It  is  advisable  to  have  students  occasionally  spend 
about  thirty  minutes  in  writing  on  a  topic  that  has 
been  assigned  in  advance,  so  that  subject  matter  may 
be  organized  for  it. nl 

The  Programme  of  Studies  is  in  itself,  then,  quite  helpful 
in  its  suggestions.  In  practice,  however,  certain  problems 
arise  which  present  difficulties  to  the  teachers  of  social 
studies.  The  writer  thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  himself 
and  to  others,  if  the  practices  followed  by  teachers  could 
be  determined  and  examined.  Specifically  stated,  the  purpose 
of  this  thesis  as  applied  to  themes  one  and  five  of  the 
Social  Studies  2  course  is: 

1.  To  determine  the  ways  in  which  social  studies  equipment 
can  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of 
social  studies. 

2.  To  determine  the  teaching  techniques  being  used  by  the 
teachers  of  social  studies,  and  to  evaluate  them  in  the 
light  of  their  effectiveness  in  achieving  the  objectives 
of  the  course. 


1  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  High  School,  Bulletin  III,pp.  4-5 
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3,  To  determine  the  techniques  used  by  teachers  in  the  test¬ 
ing  of  social  studies  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
these  in  measuring  the  results  of  the  teaching. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ROOM  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT 
a)  GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 
The  fact  that  Alberta  is  a  relatively  young  province 
is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  there  are  diverse  conditions 
in  school  organization*  The  high  school  of  this  province  may 
consist  of  a  single  room  or  of  a  number  of  rooms*  In  some 
localities  the  high  school  is  a  separate  unit  of  organization, 
but  generally  it  Is  an  integral  part  of  a  school  organization 
which  provides  education  from  Grade  I  to  Grade  XII.  In 
larger  centres,  the  teacher  of  social  studies  is  a  specialist 
possessing  superior  scholarship  and  training,  or,  at  least, 
one  who  is  particularly  interested  in  the  subject*  In  high 
schools  of  one  or  two  rooms,  on  the  other  hand,  social  studies 
is  often  handled  by  one  whose  main  interest  is  in  some  other 
field  of  learning*  In  some  schools  the  pupils  are  mainly  or 
wholly  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  while  in  others  there  are  new- 
Canadians  whose  racial  extraction,  customs  and  ideals  are 
different  from  ours*  Depending  upon  the  school,  the  spread  In 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Social  Studies  2  class  is  from 
one  to  forty-two.  The  larger  the  centre,  the  larger  the  class 
generally,  and  the  greater  the  chance  that  there  will  be  no 
pupils  present  in  the  room  other  than  those  in  the  social 
studies  class.  In  smaller  schools  the  social  studies  class 
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forms  but  a  part  of  the  whole  enrolment  of  the  room.  With 
such  a  diversity  of  conditions  there  will  obviously  be  a 
vast  number  of  problems*  This  study  does  not  intend  to 
suggest  a  solution  to  all  the  problems  facing  all  the  Social 
Studies  2  teachers,  nor  to  suggest  any  single  teaching 
technique  applicable  to  all  schools,  all  conditions,  or  all 
parts  of  the  course.  Every  teacher  must  adapt  his  methods 
to  the  teaching  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself.  Some 
will  find  the  task  more  difficult  than  others;  yet  the  goal 
is  always  the  same. 

Little  can  be  done  to  regulate  the  size  of  the  social 
studies  class.  Most  teachers  agree  that  a  class  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pupils  is  preferable,  and  gives  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pupils  and  teachers  alike.  With  classes  varying 
in  size  from  one  to  forty-two,  there  is  considerable  spread 
from  this  desirable  number.  As  much  as  possible,  teachers, 
principals,  and  other  educational  administrators  should 
endeavour  to  organize  and  plan  their  school  programmes  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  classes  as  nearly  as  possible 
approximating  the  preferable  number.  The  group  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five  is  large  enough  for  committee  and  co-operative 
work,  and  for  stimulating  thinking,  resourcefulness,  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so 
large  as  to  be  unwieldy,  but  is  small  enough  that  the  teacher 
can  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work  which  individuals  in 
the  group  are  doing.  With  a  larger  number,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  all, or  most,  to  express  their  ideas  freely.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  let  the  aggressive  students  monopolize  the  class. 
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Yet  a  sufficiently  large  group  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
variety  of  opinions,  stimulating  thought,  active  leadership, 
and  interesting  discussion. 

to)  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ROOM 

Pew  Alberta  teachers  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  room 
exclusively  devoted  to  social  studies,  though  all  but  one  of 
the  teachers  consulted  thought  such  a  room  would  be  a  decided 
advantage.  At  least  one  ought  to  try  to  have  all  the  social 
studies  classes  in  the  one  room  to  provide  concentration  of 
equipment.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  create  in  a  classroom 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  the 
social  studies.  Such  an  atmosphere  is  obtained  by  surround¬ 
ing  the  class  with  maps,  charts,  pictures,  books,  magazines 
and  the  like;  by  providing  facilities  for  individual  reading 
and  study  as  well  as  for  group  work;  and  by  providing  radio, 
motion  picture  and  other  mechanical  aids.  In  fact,  the  more 
fascinating  and  suggestive  the  room  itself  is  made,  the  fewer 
the  artificial  stimuli  that  need  be  introduced.  Where  there 
is  no  room  devoted  exclusively  to  social  studies,  several 
teachers  have  been  resourceful  enough  to  make  the  best  use 
of  what  they  have  available.  By  fitting  up  adjoining  hallways 
and  unused  rooms  they  have  provided  opportunity  for  more 
informal  group  work  and  for  individual  exploration.  In  an 
unused  cloakroom  adjoining  a  social  studies  classroom,  one 
teacher  has  built  shelves  and  a  desk  to  provide  a  library  for 
his  school.  Another  has  built  tables  and  benches  in  a  nearby 
hallway.  While  the  teacher  is  conducting  a  class  in  the  room, 
his  social  studies  class  is  working  in  the  improvised  study 
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room.  Tli©  use  of  tables  and  chairs  in  this  hallway  makes  it 
possible  for  pupils  to  do  group  or  committee  work  more  success¬ 
fully  than  is  possible  in  the  ordinary  crowded  classroom.  Such 
an  unused  hallway  or  room  may  be  converted  into  a  social  studies 
laboratory  with  all  the  equipment  useful  for  the  social  studies 
housed  in  it. 

Seating  is  a  matter  closely  related  to  the  room  itself. 
In  twenty-four  of  the  rooms  considered  here,  the  seats  are 
fixed  to  the  floor  in  the  usual  fashion.  These  are  a  heritage 
from  the  past,  and  often  economics  makes  them  a  necessity. 

As  time  goes  on,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  eliminate  them 
altogether.  Such  seats  are  a  definite  problem  in  the  social 

studies  set-up  -  their  very  formality  is  hostile  to  the 

spirit  of  free  discussion  which  we  hope  to  stimulate.  In 
place  of  these  we  should  strive  to  introduce,  as  many  have 
already  done,  movable  desks  of  the  'chair*  type  and  tables 
and  chairs.  One  teacher  suggests  that  rubber  costers  on  the 
chair  legs  will  eliminate  most  of  the  noise  attributable  to 
the  use  of  chairs.  The  movable  chairs  make  it  possible  to 
use  the  same  room  for  formal  classes  and  for  less  formal  ones 
such  as  social  studies.  Such  seats  may  be  arranged  in  small 
or  in  large  groups  for  discussion  purposes.  Tables  and  chairs 
are  also  useful  for  group  work.  A  committee  of  four  or  five 
can  work  comfortably  about  a  small  table  without  disturbing 
other  students  in  the  room.  Tables  are  also  useful  for 
reading  purposes  as  books  may  be^rouped  on  them  according  to 
subject.  In  some  schools,  the  books  on  each  topic  are  placed 
on  ^separate  table  which  forms  a  work  centre  for  that  part¬ 
icular  theme.  In  addition,  tables  provide  sufficient  space 
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Figure  1 

Library  of  the  Claresholm  High 
School.  This  room  was  formerly 
a  double  cloakroom.  The  part¬ 
ition  has  been  removed,  and 
shelves  built  to  provide  space 
for  books,  magazines  and  papers. 
The  operation  of  the  library  is 
a  student  activity. 
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Social  Studies  room  of  the  Claresholm  High 
School,  1941  -  42 

In  this  room  the  students  work  at  a  number  of 
tables.  This  is  satisfactory  for  group  and 
committee  work,  as  well  as  for  the  open  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  whole  class* 
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FIGURE  3 

Social  Studies  room.  Turner  Valley  S*D. ,  1940-41. 

A.  Arrangement  of  the  room  for  a  few  formal  lessons. 

B.  Arrangement  for  Informal  planning  and  open 
discussion. 

C.  Arrangement  for  group  work. _ _ _ _ 
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FIGURE  4 

Social  Studies  room,  Lacombe  High  School,  1940-41. 

A»  One  regular  classroom  is  used  for  formal  classes 
and  for  committee  work.  The  red  lines  in  the 
plan  above  indicate  the  way  in  which  the  room 
is  divided  in  order  that  students  may  work  in 
committees • 

B.  The  science  room  is  also  used  for  group  and 
committee  work  as  well  as  for  a  reading  room. 
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FIGURE  5 

Social  Studies  room,  Champion  Consolidated  S.D. , 

1940  -  41. 

In  this  room  table  space  has  been  added 
by  introducing  one  large  table  and  one 
hinged  shelf  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

These  permit  committee  work  and  reading 
to  be  done.  For  formal  class  work  or 
the  presentation  of  pupil  reports,  the 
regular  seating  arrangement  may  be  used. 
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FIGURE  6 

Social  Studies  room,  Innisfail  S.D., 

1940  41. 

This  room  is  equipped  with  tables  and  chairs. 

Each  table  seats  eight  pupils,  if 

necessary.  Two  long  shelves  and  a  dictionary 

stand  provide  space  for  books.  This 

room  may  be  used  for  other  classes 

which  are  handled  in  much  the  same 

way  as  is  social  studies,  namely, 

Sociology,  Psychology  and  Law. 
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FIGURE  7 

High  School  Social  Studies’  room  at 
Vermilion  Centre* 

1940  -  41. 

In  this  room  the  movable  desks  are 
arranged  in  a  circle  for  informal 
planning  and  for  discussion.  The 
leader  of  the  discussion  occupies 
the  desk  at  the  head  of  the  circle* 
The  teacher  sits  in  this  circle  as 
a  guide* 
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FIGURE  8 

Social  Studies  room,  Provost  S.D,, 

1940  -  41. 

This  room  combines  the  features  of  the 
typical  classroom  with  the  use  of 
tables  and  chairs.  Two  tables  for 
group  or  committee  work  are  provided  at 
the  front  of  the  room*  At  the  back 
is  a  reading  table  just  below  the 
room  library. 
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Figure  9 

Corner  of  the  Social  Studies  2 
classroom  of  the  Claresholm 
High  School. 
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Figure  10 

Making  use  of  available 
spac  e. 
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for  map  drawing  and  other  construction  work  carried  out  as 
part  of  a  group  or  class  enterprize. 

Sometimes,  where  room  is  at  a  premium,  teachers 
and  pupils  have  built  hinged  shelves  which  may  be  used,  in 
place  of  tables  for  social  studies  classes,  but  which  may 
be  swung  down  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.  Such  a  scheme 
is  quite  useful  as  well  as  being  economical  of  space. 

Figures  one  to  ten  show  the  pictures  and  plans  of 
some  rooms  being  used  for  the  teaching  of  social  studies 
in  Grade  XI  in  Alberta  schools.  These  are  suggestive  of 
other  arrangements  that  may  be  made. 

c)  THE  LIBRARY 

The  library  is  an  essential  part  of  any  social 
studies  set-up,  because  good  books  are  the  chief  tools  with 
which  the  students  work,  and  because  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  student  to  purchase  all  of  the  references  he  will 
require.  The  American  Library  Association  has  formulated  the 
following  as  some  of  the  objectives  of  the  library: 

"l.  To  assemble  and  preserve  books  on  related  materials 
in  organized  collections. 

2.  To  promote  their  use,  through  stimulation  and 
guidance. 

3.  To  provide  children,  youth,  and  adults  an  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  educate  themselves  continuously. 

4.  To  aid  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

5.  To  improve  the  capacity  of  people  for  appreciation 
and  production  in  cultural  fields. 

6.  To  preserve  the  precious  heritage  of  freedom  of 
expression. 

7.  To  promote  a  continuously  critical  attitude  towards 
all  public  issues. 

8.  To  enable  children,  youti^  and  adults  to  make  such 
use  of  leisure  time  as  will  promote  personal  happi¬ 
ness  and  social  well-being. " 

To  a  large  extent  these  are  the  objectives  of  our  school  system, 


1.  Edmanson,  J. B. , Roemer,  J.,  Bacon,  F.L.,  "The  Administration 
Qf  the  Modern  Secondary  School",  pp. 436-7. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  437. 
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especially  of  the  social  studies*  We  must  recognize,  then, 
the  importance  of  the  school  library  as  an  agency  in  educ¬ 
ation*  The  object  in  planning  the  library  should  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  extensive  and  carefully  classified  selection  of  books, 
periodicals,  pamphlets  and  papers,  and  to  make  them  readily 
available,,  In  many  schools,  each  pupil  is  required  to  possess 
one  of  the  authorized  primary  references,  or  a  group  of  three 
students  clubs  together  to  purchase  the  three  primary  refer¬ 
ences  for  its  joint  use*  The  library  then  contains  only 
the  secondary  and  additional  reference  material*  In  other 
schools,  all  of  the  books,  both  the  primary  and  secondary 
references  and  the  additional  reference  material,  are  placed 
in  the  library*  The  latter  method  makes  it  possible  to 
provide  a  wider  selection  of  books  in  smaller  schools® 

Several  methods  are  used  for  securing  and  financing 
additions  to  the  social  studies  library: 

1*  In  the  majority  of  schools  (forty  out  of  the  forty-six 
consulted)  the  school  board  assumes  the  responsibility 
of  furnishing  at  least  a  part  of  the  social  studies  lib- 
rfrrary.  In  one  instance,  the  school  board  advanced  the 
money  for  the  original  purchase,  and  the  pupils,  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  voluntary  library  fee  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
were  able  to  repay  the  loan.  The  advantage  of  this  was 
to  give  the  students  the  use  of  the  books  before  they  could 
have  purchased  them  themselves.  School  boards  generally 
could  supply  far  more  books  than  they  do* 

2.  The  students  may  supply  all  of  the  reference  books,  either 
by  donating  the  books  or  by  paying  a  library  fee  of  a 
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dollar  or  more.  That  this  practice  is  sound  we  have  the 

evidence  of  Frederick  and  Sheats  who  write: 

"Many  schools  now  require  the  student  to  buy  his  own  text¬ 
book.  Instead,  the  student  should  pay  his  fee  into  the 
departmental  treasury  from  v/hich  purchases  would  be  made 
as  needed. "1 

The  students  should  be  encouraged  to  help  themselves  by 
contributing  towards  the  library's  support.  They  should 
not,  however,  be  expected  to  bear  the  whole  burden.  In 
the  forty  six  schools  consulted  by  the  writer  only  four 
have  libraries  wholly  supported  by  pupil  donation. 

3.  Another  method  of  finance  is  for  the  school  board  and  the 
pupils  to  arrange  to  contribute  according  to  some  mutual 
agreement.  Usually  such  a  purchase  is  on  a  dollar  for 
dollar  basis,  the  school  board  putting  up  one  dollar  for 
each  dollar  contributed  by  the  students. 

4.  The  students  may  purchase  reference  books  with  money  raised 
by  their  co-operative  efforts  through  extra-curricular 
activities.  This  is  not  a  general  practice,  but  it  is  not 
contrary  to  the  aims  of  the  course.  It  encourages  some  of 
the  fundamental  lessons  of  co-operation  and  democratic 
living  which  social  studies  itself  aims  to  teach. 

5.  Interested  organizations  or  societies  may  equip  the  school 
library,  or  at  least  make  gifts  to  it0  This  is  true  of  the 
Saint  Louis  Separate  School  whose  library  has  been  built 

up  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Louis.  Home  and 
School  Associations  have  also  assisted  in  providing  books 
and  other  reference  materials. 

6.  Teachers  quite  often  purchase  books  which  they  provide  for 

T.  Fr eHorTcTT,- R. W. ,  and" "She "at s,T7 H . ,  "C i tTz ensh ip“  Ecfuc atTon^ 
through  the  Social  Studies",  p.  198. 
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the  use  of  their  pupils.  This  is  not  to  be  regarded,  as 
a  good  practice  except  where  the  teacher  does  so  volunt¬ 
arily  or  because  he  believes  that  books  which  he  has 
purchased  for  his  own  use  will  be  helpful  to  his  students. 

The  teacher  owes  it  to  himself  to  see  that  special  care 
is  taken  of  the  books  which  he  loans.  One  principal  keeps 
them  in  his  own  office  and  makes  them  available  as  a 
personal  loan  to  interested  students. 

Usually  the  library  facilities  are  limited,  and  greater 
effort  should  be  made  by  all  concerned  to  assure  adequate 
provision  of  this  much  needed  set  of  educational  tools. 

The  operation  and  use  of  a  library  provides  valu¬ 
able  training  quite  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the 
social  studies  course.  To  the  students  who  actually  operate 
the  library  it  teaches  the  value  of  system,  order  and  alert¬ 
ness,  and  gives  an  understanding  of  the  problems  that  face 
the  larger  libraries  which  they  will  use  more  and  more  as 
they  grow  older.  To  them  it  also  gives  an  opportunity  for 
vocational  experience.  "Many  successful  librarians  had 
their  initial  experience  in  library  work  as  assistants.  ,fl 
To  the  students  who  use  the  library  it  teaches  the  necessity 
for  consideration  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  proper 
use  and  function  of  the  library.  Here,  then,  in  the  operation 
and  use  of  the  library,  is  provided  a  learning  situation  not 
in  the  least  artificial,  but  natural  in  that  it  is  concerned 
with  something  that  is  directly  applicable  to  the  student's 
life  both  in  and  out  of  school. 


1.  Ecknanson, J.B. ,  Roemer,J.,  Bacon,  P.L.,  "The  Administration 
of  the  Modern  Secondary  School,"  p.  449. 
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Pew  Alberta  schools  are  large  enough  to  have  a  library 
which  can  support  a  paid  librarian.  As  a  rule  the  teacher  or 
one  or  more  pupils  act  as  librarians.  In  general,  the  latter 
is  the  better  practice  for  the  reasons  indicated  above.  A 
nominal  honorarium  may  be  paid  to  students  who  serve  as 

librarians  -  usually  students  who  are  taking  a  partial 

course  or  who  have  special  interest  in  library  work.  Such 
a  sum  may  be  provided  by  the  school  board,  the  students’ 
government  organization,  or  from  fines  charged  for  failure 
to  abide  by  the  regulations  of  the  library. 

The  library  may  be  in  the  regular  classroom.  Edmanson, 
Roemer,  and  Bacon  state  that: 

"In  many  instances,  the  type  of  library  is  determined 
by  the  design  of  the  building,  and  many  school 
buildings  have  been  planned  without  any  special 
considerations  of  library  needs. 

For  this  reason  the  room  library  is  often  a  necessity.  In 

smaller  achools  and  in  those  in  which  all  of  the  social 

studies  is  handled  in  the  same  room,  the  room  library  will  be 

found  to  be  better.  In  larger  schools,  where  social  studies 

classes  are  held  in  more  than  one  room  or  where  different 

classes  are  constantly  referring  to  the  same  books,  the  general 

library  is  preferable.  Some  schools  use  both,  placing  their 

primary  references  in  the  room  library,  and  their  secondary 

and  general  references  In  the  general  library. 

A  bibliography  of  books  and  periodicals  helpful  in  the 
teaching  of  themes  one  and  five  of  the  Social  Studies  2  course 
is  given  in  Appendix  B  of  this  study.  Though  not  exhaustive, 
this  list  contains  those  sources  of  information  which  the 
teachers  of  these  themes  are  finding  useful  in  practice. 

T.  Edmanson, J.B.,  RoemerTj* ,Baoon,F.L. »  p-  459# 
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A  rather  good  example  of  co-operation  is  illustrated 
in  a  practice  used  by  social  studies  students  in  some  schools* 

A  card  file  is  made  listing  in  order  all  the  topics  of  the 
theme  in  social  studies.  Each  student,  as  he  finds  inform¬ 
ation  on  a  particular  topic  in  the  theme,  records  the  name  of 
the  source,  its  author,  and  the  pages  where  he  secured  the 
inf ormation? on  the  card  provided  for  that  topic.  Over  a  period 
of  years  the  references  on  such  cards  grow  in  number  as  new 
sources  are  uncovered  by  enterprising  students.  The  criticism 
against  the  use  of  this  system  is  that  some  students  may 
become  too  dependent  upon  the  work  done  by  those  who  preceded 
them,  and  will  therefore  lose  the  valuable  training  which 
individual  investigation  provides.  Judiciously  used,  however, 
this  device  may  enable  students  to  refer  to  a  much  larger 
number  of  sources  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  with  such 
an  extensive  course. 

Several  good  atlases  were  mentioned  by  teachers 
consulted  in  this  study.  These  are  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  teachers  of  this  course  are  that 
the  maps  provided  in  the  reference  books  are  quite  adequate 
in  themselves,  and  that  any  historical  or  current  atlas  will 
serve  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  the  reference  books. 

d)  MAPS,  CHARTS,  TIME  LINES,  GRAPHS,  CLIPPINGS 

1 )  Maps 

A  good  set  of  wall  maps  is  helpful  in  the  teaching  ol 
Theme  1  of  the  Social  Studies  2  course,  but  the  same  or  better 
results  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  outline  maps  made  by 
the  teacher  or  the  pupils.  The  objection  to  most  wall  maps 
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is  that  they  have  too  much  irrelevant  detail  on  them  to  be 
useful  in  illustrating  any  single  point,  and,  therefore, 
become  confusing.  The  map  made  by  the  teacher  or  the  pupil 
shows  the  pertinent  places,  areas,  or  ideas,  and  only  these. 
Maps  constructed  by  individual  students  or  by  groups  of  stud¬ 
ents  are  more  valuable  than  those  made  by  the  teacher,  prov¬ 
ided  they  are  done  thoughtfully  to  serve  a  specific  purpose. 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Wesley  writes: 

"The  principle  that  one  learns  by  doing  is  strikingly 
true  in  the  case  of  maps.  It  is  improbable  that  a 
student  ever  learns  to  read  maps  carefully  and 
accurately  until  he  undertakes  to  reproduce  them. 
Their  features  and  details  are  then  examined  and 
studied. 

Outline  maps  may  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard  or  upon  brown 
paper  or  manilla  tag.  They  are  easily  constructed  by  free¬ 
hand  drawing  or  by  the  use  of  a  pantagraph  which  may  be  used 
to  enlarge  smaller  maps  for  classroom  use.  Maps  so  constructed 
may  be  used  to  show  geographic  features,  boundaries,  important 
places,  economic  data  or  social  data.  In  fact  there  is  a 
great  variety  of  information  that  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
resourceful  student  by  means  of  a  map.  No  social  studies 
room  should  be  without  a  g] obe,  for  there  are  many  geograph¬ 
ical  relationships  that  can  be  grasped  only  from  the  study 
of  this  "combination  of  a  model  and  a  map."1 2 
11 )  Charts: 

Charts  and  diagrams  of  various  kinds  may  be  obtained 
from  books,  but  the  more  valuable  ones  are  those  made  by  the 
students  themselves.3  Charts  are  useful  in  organizing  material 

1  Wesley, E.B.,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies",  p.  359. 

2  Ibid,  p.  357. 

3  Ibid,  p.  366. 
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AUTHOR .  . 

TITLE  . 

NUMBER . . 

Number  |  Taken 

Reiurned 
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. 
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1 . 

Figure  11 

Library  card  used  in  Claresholm 
High  School.  Each  student  is 
given  a  library  number.  This 
facilitates  recording.  The 
time  limit  on  social  studies 
books  is  one  day*. 
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to  show  relationships,  especially  concerning  the  structure  of 
government.^  They  are  also  used  in  summarizing  and  general¬ 
izing  as  a  culmination  for  a  theme.  By  charts  it  is  possible 
to  show  the  growth  of  a  movement  in  history  as  it  has  affected 
mankind.  One  might  use  a  chart  in  theme  one,  for  example,  to 
trace  the  growth  of  nationalism  in  the  world  states  from 
1500  to  1800  or  from  1800  to  1914,  and  in  this  way  pull 
together  the  threads  of  the  theme,  or  one  might  use  a  chart 
in  connection  with  theme  five  to  indicate  the  contributions 
made  to  the  art  of  painting  by  such  men  as  Raphael,  the  Van 
Eycks,  and  Turner.  Such  charts  may  be  lettered  by  hand  or 
may  have  the  information  typed  and  then  pasted  on  them.  They 
are  generally  illustrated  by  means  of  pictures,  graphs,  or 
maps. 

i i 1 )  Time  Lines : 

One  of  the  more  useful  charts  ia  the  time  line 
which  is  valuable  from  an  illustrative  angle.  A.C.  and  D.H. 
Bining  state  that: 

"A  chart  listing  the  outstanding  events  of  the  epoch 
or  period  of  history  which  is  being  studied,  and 
showing  the  place  of  the  particular  period  in  its 
proper  sequence  in  the  history  of  the  world  is 
a  valuable  aid  in  developing  a  time  sense  in 
pupils. "2 

These  are  always  best  when  made  by  the  students  themselves, 
because  then  they  contain  only  information  the  students  have 

searched  out  for  themselves  -  information  which  is  more 

meaningful  to  them  for  that  reason.  Many  students  like  to 
make  elaborate  time  lines  by  sketching  or  by  using  various  colors 
to  represent  incidents  or  events  of  varying  importance,  or 

to  trace  the  growth  _qf_&om£ Qne_p.haae_Q.r -JtnQVemsnt.  Students 

1.  Bining! A.C . .Bining, D.H. , "Teaching  the  Social  Studies”, p.  307 

2.  Ibid,  p.  30*1. 
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should  he  encouraged  to  he  creative  in  constructing  such  time 
lines,  but  their  primary  importance  is  to  show  time  relation¬ 
ships,  and  the  simplest  time  line  is  often  the  best  for  that 
purpose.  The  mere  act  of  constructing  the  line  is  not  the 

important  thing  -  it  is  the  thoughtfulness  that  goes  into 

the  work.  The  outcome  of  the  use  of  such  a  device  as  the  time 
line  should  he  that  the  student  will  have  an  appreciation  of 
the  relationships  in  time  of  the  more  important  events  and 
movements  that  have  affected  the  progress  of  mankind. 

iv )  Gr aphs : 

Another  useful  type  of  chart  is  the  graph  which 
may  be  used  in  social  studies  to  make  comparisons  or  to 
indicate  progress  -----  political,  economic  or  social. 

Circle  graphs,  bar  graphs,  pictographs  and  histographs  are 
all  good  forms  of  this  device#  These  graphs,  along  with 
cartoons  and  related  aids,  are  often  available  in  reference 
books  or  may  be  collected  from  collateral  sources.  Others 
may  be  constructed  by  interested  students  who  appreciate  their 
significance  or  who  possess  the  creative  ability  to  translate 
comparisons  and  ideas  into  pictorial  form. 

v)  Clippings: 

Clippings,  cartoons,  pictures,  and  articles  that 
relate  to  the  themes  of  the  social  studies  course  or  that 
are  significant  as  current  events  may  be  handled  in  several 
wayso  They  may  be  gathered  by  the  pupils  and  then  filed  in 
a  scrap  book  or  in  a  flexible  indexed  file.  This  has  the 
disadvantage  that  there  will  be  little  critical  selection 
of  the  material,  end  that  the  scrap  book  or  file  will  contain 

much  irrelevant  material.  It  is  better  to  post  the  material 
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on  the  bulletin  board  first.  Her^  all  the  students  in  the  class 
will  be  able  to  see  the  material*  Only  that  which  is  valued 
as  worth  saving  by  the  combined  judgment  of  the  pupils  and 
the  teacher  should  be  retained.  The  valuable  material  may  be 
placed  in  a  scrap  book,  but  the  indexed  file  is  better  because 
the  proper  classification  and  indexing  make  it  possible  to 
secure  any  desired  item  quickly.  The  flexible  file  also  has 
the  advantage  that  it  can  be  examined  periodically  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discarding  that  which  becomes  outdated  or  secondary  in 
character. 

Whatever  method  is  used  to  preserve  such  materials 
should  be  simple  enough  that  the  items  will  be  readily 
available.  Moreover,  it  should  limit  the  materials  retained 
to  the  minimum  of  that  which  is  directly  useful. 

e)  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Schools  are  being  furnished  with  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  teacher.  This  equipment 
is  usually  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  visual 
or  auditory  senses.  It  includes  radios,  lantern  and  film 
slide  projectors  and  motion  picture  projectors.  In  Alberta 
schools,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  In  this  respect. 

The  following  indicate  some  of  the  types  of  equipment  used 
and  the  purposes  they  serve: 

1.  Radios  are  made  available  ir^ipwards  of  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  schools  considered  in  this  study.  From  the  standpoint 
of  social  studies  the  radio  is  useful  in  bringing  to  the 
classroom  the  opinions  of  various  commentators  on  current 
events  as  well  as  the  programmes  prepared  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  for  Alberta  Schools.  Radio  programmes 
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are  related,  to  such  phases  of  theme  five  as  music.  Radio 
programmes,  however,  must  he  supplementary  to  the  class¬ 
room  work  of  Grade  XI  students.  For  the  use  of  the  radio 
in  the  social  studies  class  Stormzand  and  Lewis  make  a 
definite  hid  when  they  write: 

**At  present,  aside  from  controlled  summaries,  such  news  as 
the  radio  brings,  the  first-hand  broadcasting  of  events, 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  newspaper  accounts  of  such 

events . The  radio  brings  us  the  reality,  in  full  and 

exact  detail,  as  well  as  instantaneously.  This  reality 
not  only  adds  glamor  to  the  interest  of  such  important 
events,  but  it  frees  the  event  from  all  possiblity  of 
biased  editing  and  interpretation. 

and  then  add: 

"it  may  not  seem  unreasonable,  when  we  have  discussed  the 
possibilities  of  the  radio,  to  say  that  a  receiver  should 
be  available  at  any  time  of  the  school  day  for  any  class 
in  the  social  studies. "2 

2,  Public  address  systems  and  radio  transmission.  Only  one  of 
the  schools  here  considered  makes  use  of  a  public  address 
system  in  connection  with  social  studies,  but  it  has  distinct 
possibilities.  Student  reports  may  be  broadcast  to  the 
class  from  an  adjoining  room.  This  should  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  students  more  careful  in  the  preparation  of 
their  reports,  end  certainly  more  speech  conscious.  It 

presents  all  sorts  of  possibilities  for  correlation  - 

with  English  and  Dramatics  especially.  In  some  instances 
social  studies  classes  might  be  encouraged  to  broadcast 
over  an  educational  programme.  The  preparation  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  sucb  a  programme  would  be  instructive,  and 
would  provide  a  natural  educational  opportunity  along  lines 
in  which  the  pupils  are  definitely  interested. 

I  Stormzand  and  Lewis,  "New  Methods  in  the  Social  Studies^ j  I- 

2.  Ibid,  pp  $9 
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3.  Motion  pictures,  film  slides,  or  lantern  slides  are 
available  in  upwards  of  thirty  percent  of  the  schools 
here  considered.  The  Department  of  Extension,  University 
of  Alberta,,  maintains  a  pool  of  lantern  slides,  film 
slides  and  motion  picture  films  related  to  the  social 
studies.  The  chief  difficulty  with  these  is  that  they 
are  not  especially  planned  for  the  course  in  Social 
Studies  2,  and  their  value  as  at  present  available  is 
doubtful.  Much  can  be  done  to  improve  the  type  of 
slides  and  films  designed  for  school  use.  A.C.  and 
D.H.  Bining  state? 

"Many  films  have  been  made  for  school  use,  but 
not  particularly  applicable  to  the  subject  taught. 
Many  also  have  not  been  made  from  a  pedagogical 
point  of  view. "1 

Appendix  D  indicates  those  films  and  slides  that  are 
particularly  related  to  themes  one  and  five  of  the  Social 
Studies  2  course.  Visual  instruction  is  valuable  because 
it  is  appeal ling,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  children  are 
Intensely  interested  in  pictures.  Visual  aids  can  become 
an  increasingly  effective  means  of  stimulation,  but  they 
will  never  replace  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  individual 
and  group  work  in  preparing  reports  from  good  books  and  per¬ 
iodicals. 

It  must  be  Insisted  that  mechanical  devices  as 
aids  to  the  teaching  of  Social  Studies  2  are  distinctly 
supplementary  as  far  as  achieving  the  course  aims  as  set 
down  above. 


1.  Bining,  A.C.,  and  Bining,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social 
Studies",  p.  315. 
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f)  WORK  BOOK 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  consulted  make  no  use 
of  specially  prepared  workbooks.  Of  the  forty-six  consulted, 
thirty-four  do  not  use  any  prepared  workbook.  Six  use  a  prep¬ 
ared  workbook  of  their  own  design,  and  six  one  of  someone 
else's  design.  The  feeling  about  the  workbook  is  divided. 
Those  who  use  them  believe  that  they  serve  several  purposes 
in  achieving  the  course  aims.  They  provide: 

1.  A  guide  to  study. 

2.  A  guide  to  collateral  reading. 

3.  Economy  of  time  by  reducing  the  labour  of  searching  for 
sources  of  information. 

4.  Organization  of  material  and  ideas. 

5.  A  device  for  testing. 

Authorities,  too,  vary  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  use  of 
the  workbook.  Stormzand  and  Lewis  point  out  that: 

"in  fact  the  best  type  of  workbook  in  the  social 
studies  as  well  as  in  any  other  content  subject, 
should  frankly  be  a  study  guide  as  well  as  a  testing 
device.  Teachers  should  use  any  workbook  in  the 
social  studies  largely  for  the  purposes  of  study 
guidance. "1 

A.C .  and  D.H.  Blnlng  point  to  the  value  of  the  workbook 
when  they  write, 

"It  is  certain  that  the  teacher  should  not  have 
his  class  laboriously  searching  out  minor  details 
that  he  can  easily  give."1 2 

The  value  of  the  workbook  for  purposes  of  organization  is 
pointed  out  by  Rugg: 

"Experience  teaches  the  value  of  a  planned  programme 


1.  “Stormzand,  M.  J .,  and  Lewis,  K. l(.7 

Studies",  Ch.  XI,  p  |( 

2.  Blnlng,  A.G.,  and  Bining,  D.H. , 

Studies",  p.  114. 


"New  Methods  in  the  Social 
Teaching  the  Social 
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of  work.  Skilful  teachers  have  learned  that  only 
hy  careful  planning  can  the  desired  outcomes  be 

achieved  in  the  social  studies  .  Believing, 

therefore,  that  the  teacher  will  welcome  a  compre- 
hensive  and  systematic  plan  of  activities,  the 
Pupil 1  3  Workbook  has  been  prepared. ,l-*- 

Though  there  may  be  merit  in  the  use  of  the  workbook, 
and  though  such  devices  may  be  useful,  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  among  Alberta  teachers  of  Social  Studies  2  is 
against  their  use*  Because  of  their  mechanical  make-up  they 
tend  to  limit  creative  thinking  which  the  course  hopes  to 
stimulate*  They  place  greater  stress  upon  the  acquisition 
of  predetermined  facts  than  upon  the  educational  process  by 
which  such  facts  are  acquired.  As  a  warning  against  the 
abuse  of  the  workbook  Rugg  states:  "These  suggested  activities 

p 

are  not  to  be  slavishly  followed  by  the  teacher."  A.C.  and 
D.H.  Bining  seem  to  conclude  the  argument  in  their  statement: 

"However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  best 
results  of  teaching  cannot  be  obtained  by  following 
slavishly  the  directions  of  a  manual  or  workbook. "* 

When  workbooks  are  used,  then,  they  should  be  regarded 

merely  as  devices  of  minor  importance  in  the  teaching  of 

social  studies. 


CHAPTER  III 

GENERAL  APPROACHES  TO  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
The  social  studies  is  as  broad  in  its  scope  as  the 
interests  of  mankind.  It  is  not  to  be  limited  by  division 
Into  subjects,  nor  approached  from  one  point  of  view  only. 

1.  Rugg,  H. 0 . ,  "Teacher's  Guide",  p.  2 i. 

2.  Ibid,  p.  27.  ,  „ 

3.  Bining,  A.C.,  and  Bining,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social  Stusies  , 

p.  114. 
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This  opinion  is  supported  hy  R.E.  Swindler: 

"We  hold  that  the  scope  of  social  studies  is  the 
entire  field  of  human  relations,  that  is,  the 
unitary  comprehensive  view,  as  contrasted  with 
the  sterile  idea  of  the  field  as  simply  the 
traditional  matter  of  history,  civics,  geography, 
et  cetera. "1 

The  student  of  social  studies  should  approach  each  problem 
affecting  human  relations  from  every  conceivable  point  of 
view.  His  judgments  will  then  be  based  in  an  understanding  of 
all  the  forces  that  have  influenced  man  in  his  evolutionary 

development  -  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  approaches  to  the  social  studies. 

a)  THE  HISTORICAL  APPROACH 

This  is  the  story  of  the  past  written  as  the  record 
of  factual  happenings.  Wherever  possible,  it  should  be 
obtained  from  original  sources  which  have  been  unaffected 
by  subsequent  interpretations.  When  secondary  sources  are 
used  they  should  be  carefully  checked  for  reliability  and 
bias.  Judicious  allowance  should  always  be  made  for  personal 
viewpoints  expressed  in  the  sources.  The  historical 
approach  is  useful  in  practically  every  phase  of  social 
studies,  because  it  can  be  used  to  provide  a  background  of 
fact.  History  is  probably  "the  evolution  of  the  unintended." 
Things  happened:  change  took  place.  The  record  of  this  is 
the  material  with  which  we  work. 

b)  THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  APPROACH 

Thii^  too,  is  a  story  of  facts.  It  is  an  attempt  to  read 
the  past  or  the  present  in  terms  of  the  people  who  have 
affected  human  relations.  This  approach  is  attractive 

1.  Swindle r7 "RTE77  "’SocTal  Studies  Instruction  In  the 
Secondary  Schools",  p.  4R. 
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"because  of  our  interest  in  people.  By  studying  the  lives 
of  individuals  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  motives  that 
led  to  change.  The  proponents  of  the  biographical  approach 
believe  that  since  it  is  people  who  have  always  affected  the 
destinies  of  mankind,  social  studies  should  be  approached 
through  the  study  of  people.  This  approach  is  valuable 
and  should  never  be  neglected.  It  is  imperative,  though, 
that  one  should  have  the  picture  of  many  individuals  of 
varying  and  diverse  opinions,  ideas,  and  position,  before 
he  begins  to  interpret.  Biography  may  lead  to  a  better 
understanding,  may  broaden  one’s  viewpoint,  and  give  a  truer 
appreciation  of  motives  or  of  actions.  Used  exclusively, 
it  fails  to  give  the  whole  truth. 

c)  THE  POLITICAL  APPROACH 

The  social  studies  may  be  approached  from  the 

political  angle.  The  story  of  man's  development  may  be 

interpreted  as  the  evolution  of  political  systems.  From 

the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present  daysman  has  been 

changing  his  form  of  government,  his  means  of  legislation, 

et 

administration  and  intern  ration  of  laws  or  regulations. 

This  has  been  the  traditional  approach  to  the  study  of 
history.  In  the  past  we  have  tended  to  place  too  much  stress 
upon  the  political  phases  of  history,  and  not  enough 
upon  the  economic  and  social.  This  is  being  largely 
corrected  in  the  development  of  the  social  studies. 

d)  THE  SOCIAL  APPROACH 

The  problems  of  social  studies  may  be  approached 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  effects  upon  society. 

Every  event  has  definite  social  implications.  Certain 
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events  are  probably  the  results  of  the  forces  which  have 
developed  within  society,  while  those  same  forces  may  be 
responsible  for  other  results.  Some  would  like  to  read  the 
sociological  element  into  every  problem  met  by  mankind  in  his 
journey  through  the  centuries,  and  to  approach  social  studies 
as  the  evolution  of  society. 

e)  THE  ECONOMIC  APPROACH 

Here  the  stress  is  placed  upon  the  material  rather 
than  upon  the  human  element.  Wars,  political  changes,  col- 
onial  expansion,  and  social  progress  are  all  related  to 
economics.  The  factors  affecting  the  relationships  between 
individuals,  groups,  or  nations  are  regarded  as  being  those 
that  have  to  do  with  the  possession  of  material  things. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  problems  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present  are  economic  in  character. 

f)  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  APPROACH 

This  implies  that  human  relationships  have  been 
influenced  by  those  geographical  forces  such  as  climate, 
weather,  drainage,  topography,  and  so  on  that  affect  us 
directly.  Those  who  support  this  approach  to  social  studies 
interpret  the  events  and  problems  of  the  world  in  terms  of 

geography  -  physical  and  economic.  Certainly  there  is 

foundation  for  their  views. 

g)  THE  CULTURAL  APPROACH 

Though  more  rare,  this  approach  to  social  studies 
views  human  problems  in  terms  of  cultural  advancement  or 
retardation.  As  culture  is  influenced,  so  the  philosophy 
and  civilization  is  affected.  Cultural  evolution  has  been 
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a  force  in  man’s  existence. 

There  are  other  approaches  to  the  social  studies 
besides  those  listed  above,  but  there  are  enough  here  to 
illustrate  our  point.  No  single  approach  is  applicable  to 
all  human  problems,  nor  gives  the  true  solution  to  any  one. 

All  avenues  of  approach  must  be  travelled,  if  we  are  to 
arrive  at  true  understanding.  The  common  denominator  of 
truth  may  be  determined  only  by  resolving  all  of  the 
components  into  their  factors. 

CHAPTER  IV 

GENERAL  METHODS  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
a)  THE  TEXTBOOK  METHOD 

As  a  general  method,  the  textbook  procedure  is  one 
in  which  mastery  of  the  textbook  is  the  chief  aim.  Though 
the  use  of  the  textbook  may  be  practiced  to  a  varying  degree 
in  all  procedures,  the  slavish  mastery  of  textbook  material 
is  no  longer  considered  of  great  educational  value.  Any  use 
of  the  textbook  must  be  carefully  planned.  Wesley  enumerates 
the  advantages  of  the  textbook  as  follows 

1.  It  provides  a  reasonably  accurate  account  of  subject  matter. 

2.  It  Is  an  organized  synthesis  of  material. 

3.  It  is  written  to  aid  the  pupil  in  understanding  the  problems 
of  social  studies. 

4.  It  gives  a  common  basis  for  mastery  of  the  process  of 
reading,  analyzing,  outlining  and  summarizing. 

5.  It  furnishes  a  definite  basis  for  specific  assignments. 


1.  Wesley,  E.B., 


"Te aching  the  Social  Studies",  p.  491. 
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Its  disadvantages,  he  says,  are:^ 

1.  Textbooks  are  so  wide  in  scope,  that  the  author  cannot 
possibly  be  a  master  of  the  whole  field  covered,  and  will 
probably  make  errors  in  organization  or  interpretation. 

2.  Textbooks  are  merely  condensations  which  fail  to  vivify 
an  account. 

3.  Pupils  get  the  false  impression  that  the  textbook  is  all- 
inclusive  • 

4.  Textbooks  tend  to  formalize  procedures. 

Social  studies  no  longer  seeks  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  set  number  of  facts  which  he  must  learn,  but  it  hopes 
to  teach  the  pupil  how  he  may  adjust  himself  harmoniously  to 
his  environment.  The  mere  fact  of  acquiring  a  memorized  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts  has  no  bearing  on  this  aim.  Frederick  and 
She at s  condemn  the  use  of  the  textbook: 

"in  social  studies  it  is  particularly  important  that 
pupils  be  given  practice  in  utilizing  the  sources 
of  information  such  as  the  daily  press,  the  radio, 
the  cinema,  current  periodicals,  books,  conversation, 
and  daily  observation  which  normal  adults  do  and 
should  use.  To  insure  reference  to  current  cond¬ 
itions  in  the  child* s  own  environment,  and  to  make 
certain  that  such  references  are  real  the  old  fixed 
textbook  account  must  be  abandoned."1 2 

The  use  of  the  textbook  demands  intensive  reading,  whereas  a 

more  extensive  approach  is  often  much  more  desirable. 

In  the  Social  Studies  2  there  are  three  textbooks. 

The  use  of  three  textbooks  instead  of  one  is  not  in  itself 
advantageous,  but  a  list  of  collateral  reading  is  provided  in 
secondary  references  to  supplement  the  textbooks.  In  using  a 


1.  Wesley,  E.  13. ,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies",  p„  492. 

2.  Frederick,  R.W.,  and  Sheats,  P.H. ,  "Citizenship  Education 
through  the  Social  Studies", pp.  165-6. 
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wider  selection  of  books  on  any  phase  of  social  studies  one 
must  learn  to  read  more  extensively. 

b)  LECTURE  METHOD 

Like  the  textbook  method,  the  informal  lecture  method 
is  also  in  disrepute.  This  method  fails  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  course  because  it  does  not call  for  pupil  partic¬ 
ipation  and  socialized  experiences.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  teacher  becomes  an  oral  textbook.  If 
used  exclusively  it  is  stifling  and  uninspiring.  The  lecture 
method  has  certain  uses  that  are  applicable  to  all  the  various 
approaches  to  the  social  studies,  but  it  must  be  used  with 
reservation,  and  only  when  it  will  serve  a  purpose  that 
cannot  be  met  by  other  means.  The  informal  lecture  is  used 
to  give  an  overview  of  a  large  unit  of  work,  to  guide  or 
supplement  pupils f  reading,  to  give  a  background,  to  save  time, 
to  arouse  interest,  to  give  intelligent  assignments,  and  to 
summarize.^"  In  practice  the  teacher  should  use  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  classroom  period  for  lecture  purposes. 

c)  THE  PROJECT  METHOD 

This  method  calls  for  activity.  A  project  is  a 
"wholehearted  purposeful  activity  proceeding  in  a  social 
environment",^  and  involves  pupil  planning  and  participation. 

The  creation  of  artificial  situations  is  not  in  itself 
educative  unless  "the  youth  who  participates  in  a  project 
(senses)  its  social  significance." 

1.  Bining,  A.C.,  and  "lining,  D.H.,  "fishing  the  Social  Studie  s " , 
on  79— RO 

2*  Kilpatrick,  W.H  ,  Teachers  College  Record  (Sept.  1918),  p.320. 
3.  Henna,  P.R.,  "Youth  Serves  the  Community",  p.  35. 
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As  much  as  possible  the  learning  situation  must  be 
natural,  and  it  definitely  must  be  purposeful*  These  restric¬ 
tions  limit  the  use  of  this  method,  especially  in  the  social 
studies*  The  operation  of  the  library,  experiences  in  student 
government,  the  presentation  of  radio  programmes  or  dramatic 
productions  are  projects  that  may  be  adapted  to  the  social 
studies*  It  is  not  feasible,  however,  that  a  whole  course 
could  be  taught  using  this  means  of  learning*  The  project 
method  is  not  well  adapted  to  theme  one  of  the  Social  Studies 
2.  It  might  be  used  more  successfully  in  certain  phases  of 
theme  five,  especially  in  relation  to  the  topic  on  music, 
d)  THE  PROBLEM  METHOD 

The  problem,  unlike  the  project,  requires  thought 
rather  than  action.  The  pupil  is  presented  with  a  course  organ¬ 
ized  in  terms  of  problems.  The  casting  of  the  study  outline 
In  the  question  form  does  not  assure  success  in  this  method. 

The  problems  presented  must  be  real  no  matter  in  what  form 
of  sentence  structure  they  are  cast.  The  whole  course  must 
present  a  problem  or  a  group  of  related  problems*  Each 
major  or  minor  theme  within  the  course  must  also  present  a 
definite  problem*  Each  topic  and  sub-topic,  even  each 
individual  assignment  must  do  the  same  thing.  The  student  must 
be  continually  challenged  or  the  method  fails  to  achieve  lbs 
purpose.  Theme 3  one  and  five  of  the  Social  Studies  2  course 
may  be  treated  as  problems.  In  theme  one  we  should  be  try¬ 
ing  to  determine  how  nationalism  grew  in  the  world  after  1500, 
what  forces  were  at  work  to  stimulate  its  growth,  and  what 
results  it  has  had.  In  theme  five  we  should  be  trying  to 
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determine  why  man  has  always  sought  aesthetic  or  creative 
outlets,  and  how  these  have  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  culture  and  the  growth  of  civilization.  Each  theme  would 
have  to  be  carefully  analysed  by  the  students,  and  the  various 
problems  within  it  would  have  to  be  formulated  carefully  on 
the  basis  of  class  discussion.  Unless  the  pupils  themselves 
(with  considerable  guidance  from  the  teacher)  set  up  their 
own  problems,  they  would  never  feel  the  reality  of  them. 

Once  the  problem  fails  to  create  the  demand,  ’I  want  to 
know’,  it  has  no  further  value  as  a  stimulus.  Critics  of  the 
problem  method  feel  that  it  does  not  stimulate  wise  reading, 
it  does  not  give  a  broad  understanding  of  a  problem,  and  that 
it  may  degenerate  into  a  meaningless  activity.  The  method 
does,  however,  have  many  advantages.  Like  life  it  presents 
problems,  arouses  interest,  and  demands  that  judgments  be 
made.  It  teaches  tolerance  and  open-mindedness  in  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  written  or  spoken  opinions  or  ideas. 

When  A.C .  and  D.H.  Bining  state  that  "the  problem 
method  is  a  very  valuable  procedure  in  the  social  studies,  but 
it  should  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  methods"} 
they  are  expressing  a  generally  accepted  belief.  It  is  humanly 
impossible  to  keep  continuously  keyed  to  the  point  of  interest 
which  such  a  method  requires.  It  is  an  excellent  aid  to  the 
teaching  of  social  studies  when  used  judiciously, 
e)  THE  UNIT  METHOD 

The  unit  plan  finds  many  advocates,  chief  among  whom 

1.  Bining,  A.C.,  and  Bining,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies", 
p.  118. 
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is  Dr.  H.C .  Morrison  who  defines  the  unit  in  the  sciences 
(natural  and  social)  as  "some  significant  and  comprehensive 
part  or  aspect  of  the  environment  or  of  the  science  which  is 
being  studied.  "**■  He  believes  the  unit  method  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  social  studies.  This  is  also  the  viewpoint  of 
Swindler,  who  writes: 

"We  regard  the  unit  assignment  plan  as  . . . . .probably 
the  best  available  means  of  curriculum  improvement. 

Through  the  use  of  the  unit  procedure  it  is  hoped  that  the 
student  will  gain  an  understanding  of  the  broader  and  more 
significant  movements  in  history  in  an  endeavour  to  explain 
contemporaneous  society,  and  will  participate  as  a  sane  and 
reasonable  being  in  the  political,  economic,  and  social  phases 
of  democratic  living.  Understanding  is  the  keynote  of  educ¬ 
ation,  and  the  social  studies  can  be  understood  best  when  ar¬ 
ranged  in  units  of  organized  material,  A,C,  and  D.H.  Bining 
stress  the  importance  of  understanding  by  saying: 

nAt  the  present  time,  however,  so  far  as  the  social 
studies  are  concerned,  our  aims  and  objectives 
center  in  the  understanding  of  facts,  events,  and 
movements  and  not  in  the  memorization  of  them.  1,0 

They  place  the  value  of  the  unit  plan  upon  the  fact  that: 

" . the  unit  emphasizes  the  organization  of 

material  in  related  groups,  each  large  enough  to 
be  significant,  but  small  enough  to  be  seen  as  a 
whole  by  the  pupil."1 2 3 4 


1.  Morrison,  H.C.,  "The  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School",  p. 

2.  Swindler,  R,E. ,  "Social  Studies  Instruction", pp.  182-5. 

3.  Bining,  A.C.,  and  Bining,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies  , 
p.  183, 

4.  Ibid,  p. 186. 
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The  unit  arrangement  may  be  either  chronological  or 
logical  as  the  material  and  the  purpose  demand.  In  theme  one 
of  the  Alberta  course  in  Social  Studies  2  the  chronological 
arrangement  is  used,  while  in  theme  five  the  logical  order  is 
preferable.  The  unit  plan  is  generally  associated  with  Dr. 
Morrison’s  plan  of  teaching  which  resolves  itself  into  five 
main  steps: 

1.  Exploration  or  introduction  by  providing  background  mater¬ 
ial. 

2.  Presentation. 

3.  Assimilation. 

4.  Organization. 

5.  Recitation. 

Though  this  method  is  particularly  adaptable  to  the  teaching 
of  history,  it  is  not  of  universal  value  in  the  social  studies. 
Themes  one  and  five  could  be  handled  by  this  method  of  teach¬ 
ing,  but  it  would  require  adjustment.  It  is  too  formal  to  be 
really  satisfactory  as  a  means  of  achieving  the  aims  of  the 
social  studies, 
f)  THE  SOURCE  METHOD 

This  demands  first  hand  sourse  material  or  reliable 
secondary  sources.  Prom  an  examination  of  sources,  the 
student  must  make  whatever  deductions  he  is  able,  or  must 
answer  any  problem  which  he  has  set.  This  problem  is  not 
well  adapted  to  our  Social  Studies  2  course  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  sufficient  source  material 
available  on  the  course.  Secondly,  the  course  is  too  long 
to  be  handled  by  this  means.  The  source  method  is  partic¬ 
ularly  adaptable  to  a  short,  restricted  unit  of  organization. 
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but  not  to  a  whole  course, 

g)  THE  SUPERVISED  STUDY  PLAN 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  use  of  a  prepared  work¬ 
book,  outline  or  syllabus.  The  approach  to  the  social  studies 
becomes  more  individual,  for  the  pupil  is  given  a  set  of 
instructions,  questions  or  problems.  He  spends  his  classroom 
time  in  endeavouring  to  follow  those  instructions,  answer 
those  questions,  or  solve  those  problems.  The  teacher  is 
freed  to  act  as  a  guide.  The  pupils  work  at  their  desks  or 
at  tables,  "When  they  meet  a  difficulty  that  they  cannot 
overcome,  they  ask  the  teacher  for  direction  and  assistance."^ 
This  method  places  the  responsibility  solely  upon  the  pupil, 
but  allows  the  students  latitude.  Individual  differences  are 
catered  to  because  the  students  work  at  their  own  pace.  In 
this  procedure,  all  work  is  done  under  supervision  with  the 
result  that  outside  homework  is  eliminated  except  for  collateral 
reading.  A  variation  of  this  method  is  the  conference  plan 
where  the  teacher  remains  in  his  room  for  a  period  after  his 
class  in  order  to  help  the  weaker  students  with  their  indiv¬ 
idual  difficulties. 

h)  THE  LABORATORY  METHOD 

The  laboratory  method  is  related  to  the  directed 
study  and  the  problem  procedures.  The  student  goes  to  the 
social  studies  laboratory  with  a  definite  problem  to  solve. 

In  the  social  studies  laboratory  he  should  find  every  type  of 
equipment  and  every  facility  that  will  help  him  to  determine 

1.  lining,  A.O.,  and  Bining,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social 
Studies",  p.121. 
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the  answer  to  his  problem.  That  is  the  connotation  of  ’labor¬ 
atory'  as  here  used.  Of  the  laboratory  method  and  the  social 
studies  laboratory  Dr.  Wesley  writes: 

"The  laboratory  method  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  directed- study  plan,  for  the  pupils  naturally 
needed  materials  with  which  to  work.  So  the  laborat¬ 
ory  method  places  primary  emphasis  upon  equipment 
and  its  use.  Of  course,  the  equipment  is  subsidiary, 
but  it  furnishes  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  method.  The  term  was  borrowed  from  the  sciences, 
and  perhaps  carries  a  false  connotation  of  object¬ 
ivity  and  tractability.  While  the  method  does  not 
bar  the  use  of  the  library,  it  pre-supposes  a  well- 
equipped  room  in  which  the  students  have  access  to 
books,  magazines,  maps,  pictures,  drawings,  and 
construction  materials,  a  radio  and  all  types  of 
equipment  and  supplies  that  will  promote  better 
work. 

Many  desirable  outcomes  may  be  achieved  by  this 
method.  Students  may  learn  to  appreciate  how  the  facts  of 

the  past - historical,  geographic,  economic,  et  cetera  -- 

are  related  to  the  worU  of  today.  They  may  gain  an  apprec¬ 
iation  of  the  various  types  of  government  that  have  been 
tried.  They  may  learn  the  lessons  of  co-operation  and 
tolerance  that  working  in  a  room  with  others  may  give:  for 
laboratory  work  may  be  done  by  groups  or  committees  as  well 
as  by  individuals.  The  laboratory  procedure  teaches  order¬ 
liness  and  carefulness,  the  whole  surroundings  being  conducive 
to  the  acquiring  of  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  social 
studies.  The  laboratory  method,  more  than  any  other  single 
plan,  may  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  the  aims  of  the 
course  in  Social  Studies  2.  It  is  a  sound  method,  but  no  single 
plan  ought  to  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  others  that  have 
many  desirable  features  in  them. 


1'.  Wesley,  E.B., 


"Teaching  the  Social  Studies",  p.  545. 
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i)  THE  CONTRACT  PLAN 

The  contract  plan  is  a  variation  of  the  laboratory 
procedure.  The  work  of  the  year  is  broken  up  into  units. 

The  pupils  contract  to  do  a  unit  of  work  in  a  given  time. 

They  are  free  to  use  the  social  studies  laboratory  and  have 
unlimited  access  to  the  classroom  instruction  and  conference 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  When  they  believe  they  have  satis¬ 
factorily  prepared  the  work  of  the  unit,  they  present  themselves 
for  testing.  If  the  work  is  satisfactory  the  students  proceed 
to  the  next  contract,  but  if  it  is  not  up  to  required 
standards  they  must  do  more  careful  work  until  they  have 
improved  sufficiently  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  teachers. 
This  is  in  essence  the  Dalton  Plan.  It  is  not  very  adaptable 
to  the  type  of  organization  in  Alberta  schools. 

j)  THE  BLOCK  PLAN 

This  provides  for  individual  differences.  Three 
or  four  levels  of  achievement  and  of  requirements  are 
provided.  The  poorer  or  slower  student  will  not  be  expected 
to  do  as  much  as  the  brighter  and  quicker  one.  The  work  is 
blocked  off,  and  each  student  does  as  many  blocks  as  he  can 
in  the  time  allowed.  One  may  do  one  block,  one  two  blocks, 
another  three  blocks.  This  plan  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  behind  the  Alberta  curriculum  in  that  it  provides 
an  opportunity  for  each  pupil  to  do  as  much  as  he  is  able, 
and  thus  get  value  from  his  education. 

There  are  other  methods  in  the  social  studies,  but 
they  are  all  more  or  less  related  to  those  enumerated  and 
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described  above*  Wo  one  method  is  universal  enough  in 
application  to  be  used  day  in  and  day  out*  The  best  elements 
from  each  method  should  sometimes  be  chosen  by  the  teacher 
of  social  studies*  The  teachers  of  Social  Studies  2  in  Alberta 
do  make  use  of  variety  in  their  methods  in  an  attempt  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  course, 

CHAPTER  V 

TECHNIQUES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

a)  CLASSROOM  PROCEDURE 

No  single  classroom  procedure  will  serve  the  needs 
of  every  school.  The  procedures  adopted  will  vary  with  the 
type  of  school,  the  type  of  pupil,  the  classroom  equipment, 
the  problem  being  studied,  and  the  teacher  who  directs  the 
work.  It  is  definitely  recognized  that  what  fits  one  situation 
may  be  unsuitable  to  another.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  and  his  class  to  work  out  a  procedure  which  is 
best  for  that  particular  group.  Instead  of  suggesting  any  one 
plan  of  procedure,  let  us  outline  some  of  the  possibilities 
which  have  been  suggested.  Prom  these  we  will  be  able  to 
outline  a  procedure  that  may  be  generally  adopted. 

b)  THE  USE  TO  BE  MADE  OP  FORMAL  TEACHING 

The  adoption  of  a  teaching  technique  in  social  studies 
does  not  preclude  the  use  of  the  lecture  and  the  formal 
method  of  teaching.  It  merely  restricts  their  use  to  the 
point  at  which  the  pupil  accepts  more  responsibility  for 
the  learning  process.  Prom  the  analysis  of  the  questionnaire 
sent  out,  the  writer  concludes  that  the  larger  the  class,  the 
more  formal  teaching  there  is  being  done,  especially 
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where  the  size  of  the  class  is  above  twenty-five.  In  the 

treatment  of  theme  one  a  greater  percentage  of  time  - - 

from  10  to  50  percent  - -  is  devoted  to  formal  teaching  than 

is  the  true  with  theme  five.  Teachers  believe  that  in  this 
way  the  mastery  of  certain  fundamentals  can  be  acquired 
better  on  this  basic  theme  of  the  course.  The  majority  of 
teachers  are  sincerely  trying  to  do  as  little  formal  teaching 
as  possible.  The  teacher  is  putting  himself  in  the  position 
of  organizer  and  guide,  ready  at  all  times  to  help  and 
direct  the  activities  of  the  class,  but  not  using  indocrination 
of  his  own  ideas.  The  teachers  consulted  vary  in  their 
ideas  as  to  the  amount  of  formal  teaching  that  should  be  done: 
some  think  there  should  be  none  at  all.  Those  who  believe 
that  formal  methods  have  a  place  in  the  techniques  for  teach¬ 
ing  social  studies  suggest  the  following  uses  of  them: 

1.  They  are  a  means  of  introducing  a  new  theme  or  unit  of 
study. 

2 .  They  are  a  means  of  stimulating  and  motivating  the  class. 

3.  They  are  a  means  of  connecting  the  ideas  of  one  report 
with  those  of  another. 

4.  They  are  a  means  of  consolidating  material  by  summarization* 

5.  They  are  a  means  of  clarifying  complex  ideas  by  inter¬ 
pretation  • 

6.  They  are  a  means  of  pointing  out  historical  parallels. 

7.  They  are  a  means  of  emphasizing  the  things  which  are 
more  important. 

8.  They  are  a  means  of  supplementing  the  findings  ol  the  class 
or  of  providing  for  the  deficiency  in  classroom  equipment. 
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9.  They  are  a  means  of  speeding  up  the  work  in  order  to 
cover  the  curriculum,  especially  in  large  classes. 

10.  They  are  a  means  of  making  direct  assignments. 

11.  They  may  be  used  in  the  culmination  at  the  end  of  a  theme 
or  unit  in  order  to  thread  together  the  ideas  brought  out 
in  student  discussions  and  reports. 

The  formal  method  may  be  used  to  satisfy  in  some 
measure  the  first  three  aims  of  the  course,  but  it  should  be 
used  judiciously  even  here.  The  teacher  should  be  sure  that 
he  does  not  monopolize  the  situation.  What  the  student  finds 
from  his  own  investigation  in  conjunction  with  the  work  of 
his  fellows  will  be  more  meaningful  to  him  than  that  which 
he  is  actually  told.  The  most  important  thing  for  the 
teacher  to  do  is  to  create  a  classroom  situation  which  will 
stimulate  student  activity.  In  the  achievement  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  aims  there  is  little  place  for  formal  teaching.  To 
learn  how  to  accept  responsibility  in  a  democratic  society, 
one  must  be  given  such  responsibility.  In  the  same  way,  if 
a  student  is  to  gain  experience  in  democratic  leadership  and 
co-operation,  no  amount  of  formal  teaching  will  give  it  to 
him.  He  must  be  given  an  opportunity  in  the  classroom  to 
learn  these  things  through  actual  practice, 
c)  TH$  USE  OF  OUTLINES 

There  are  five  kinds  of  outlines  used  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  social  studies.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
outline  of  the  theme  as  it  appears  in  the  Programme  of 
Studies,  Bulletin  III.  This  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  before  he  begins  work  on  any  part  of  the  theme.  It 
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is  best  for  him  to  have  the  complete  outline  in  his  hands 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year#  This  outline  may  be  written 
on  the  blackboard  and  then  copied  by  the  pupils,  or  it  may 
be  duplicated  mechanically:  the  easiest  and  cheapest  me.t&d 
both  in  economy  of  time  and  money  is  to  purchase  copies  of 
Bulletin  III  from  the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton,  and 
to  put  these  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils#  A  second 
type  of  outline,  is  one  made  by  the  teacher  as  an  organized 
extension  of  the  first:  such  an  outline  gives  the  detail  of 
the  topic  carefully  organized  so  as  to  form  a  record  of  the 
important  facts  or  ideas  to  be  remembered.  If  such  an 
outline  is  given  to  the  pupils  it  must  be  duplicated  or 
copied  on  the  blackboard#  Thirdly  there  is  the  type  of  out¬ 
line  prepared  by  a  committee  of  students  when  it  is  about  to 
give  a  report  to  the  class#  Such  an  outline  is  organized  by 
the  members  of  the  committee,  and  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  students  in  the  class  before  the  report  is  given# 

It  serves  as  an  aid  in  following  the  report  as  it  is  presented. 
In  the  discussion  which  follows,  any  corrections  or  additions 
may  be  made  by  the  students.  Then  they  may  use  the  outline 
as  a  means  of  preparing  individual  reports  as  a  permanent 
record  of  the  topic,  ortheymay  simply  file  the  outline  inth&iiV 
notebook^.  A  fourth  type  of  outline  is  that  made  by  the 
students  and  teacher  in  discussion  of  a  topio  as  a  summary 
of  the  facts  that  ought  to  be  remembered#  Finally  there  is 
the  directed  study  outline  which  Indicates  the  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  pupils,  and  supplies  them  with  a  list  of 
references  and  readings  on  each  part  of  the  course.  This  is 
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closely  related  to  the  workbook,  which  is  often  merged  with 

it. 

Probably  outlines  one  and  three  above  best  serve 
the  aims  of  the  course.  The  first  is  valuable  as  a  reference, 
as  a  guide  to  reading,  as  a  bird’s  eyeAof  the  course  or  of  a 
topic  in  it,  as  an  indication  of  the  aim  or  purpose  of  each 
unit  of  work,  and  as  a  guide  and  stimulus  to  the  student. 

The  third  gives  practice  in  organizing  material,  puts  the 

committee  in  a  position  of  responsibility  to  the  whole 

class,  provides  a  basis  for  discussion,  and  gives  a  permanent 

record  of  the  results  of  the  presentation  and  discussion 

of  any  report.  The  outline  -----  especially  the  student  outline- 

can  be  a  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  social  studies.  In 

Appendix  F  are  some  examples  of  outlines  actually  prepared 

by  student  committees.  These  were  prepared,  typed  on 

stencils,  and  duplicated  for  the  class  by  the  committees 

which  prepared  the  reports  on  them. 

d)  CLASSROOM  ORGANIZATION 

The  social  studies  class  should  be  organized  with 
a  president  and  a  secretary  who  give  leadership  to  the  class 
when  it  meets.  The  tenure  of  office  should  be  short  enough 
that  all  members  of  the  class  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
serving  in  both  of  these  offices.  Meetings  of  the  class  for 
Introducing  new  topics,  for  assigning  of  new  work,  for  giv¬ 
ing  of  reports,  for  discussion,  and  for  culminations,  should 
be  conducted  as  democratic  meetings  of  any  other  society. 

Such  a  technique  gives  experience  in  leadership  and  co-operation 
and  teaches  students  how  to  accept  responsibility. 
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e)  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

The  actual  task  of  preparing  the  report  may  be  the 
work  of  one  individual  or  of  a  small  committee  of  students. 

The  latter  is  preferable.  The  number  in  the  committee  will 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  class,  the  nature  of  the  topic, 
and  the  equipment  available.  For  practical  purposes  a 
committee  of  from  three  to  five  seems  to  work  out  best.  The 
committee  meets,  discusses  its  topic,  trying  to  find  the  var¬ 
ious  phases  of  it.  The  members  then  agree  upon  a  suitable 
division  of  the  labour,  and  set  about  the  reading  and  study¬ 
ing  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  the  report.  After  the 
various  members  of  the  committee  have  completed  their  invest¬ 
igations,  the  committee  discusses  the  findings  of  its  members 
and  consolidates  the  work  of  all  its  Investigations  Into  a 
single  report.  Upon  this  report  the  committee  prepares  an 
outline  suitable  for  presentation  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 
Although  this  procedure  is  excellent  experience  for  students, 
many  criticisms  have  been  levelled  against  it  in  practice. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  such  a  procedure  is  that  there  are 
a  number  of  members  of  the  class  who  fail  to  take  their 
responsibility  seriously^  and  who,  therefore,  affect  adversely 
the  work  of  the  committee.  It  is  also  said  that  the  willing 
student  will  be  burdened  with  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and  that 
the  committee  system  is  a  failure.  Because  these  claims  are 
not  true,  there  is  merit  in  perpetuating  the  committee  invest¬ 
igations.  If  students  already  knew  all  about  co-operation 

and  accepting  responsibility,  there  would  be  no  need  of  further 
training,  but  since  they  do  not,  the  committee  serves  the  need. 
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Sometime,  on  some  topic,  even  the  most  indifferent  student 
is  going  to  become  sufficiently  interested  to  take  part  in 
the  work  of  the  committee  and  do  a  good  piece  of  work.  This 
should  be  encouraged,  because  after  all  we  are  trying  to  teach 
the  students  how  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  group. 

If  the  social  studies  aims  are  worth  retaining,  then  the 
committee  system  is  a  definite  means  of  attaining  them*  It  is 
not  suggested  that  all  topics  need  be  treated  by  committee 
procedures,  but  it  is  suitable  for  most.  In  theme  five  many 
find  it  stimulating  for  the  individual  student  to  make  a 
personal  study  of  the  one  phase  of  expression  and  aesthetics 
that  appeals  to  him  most,  thus  enabling  him  to  do  more 
creative  thinking.  This  give  a  chance  for  individual  organ¬ 
ization,  expression  and  illustration.  Then,  when  the  various 
members  of  the  class  have  presented  their  reports^  we  get  a 
well-rounded  picture  of  individual  tastes  in  the  various  fields 
of  expression.  A  class  discussion  can  then  tie  together  the 
common  ideas,  and  may  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  point,  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  students  in  their  work,  that  expression  is  an 
individual  means  of  venting  our  talents  and  interests  as  others 

have  done - -  no  two  in  exactly  the  same  way<> 

f)  PRESENTATION  OP  COMMITTEE  OR  INDIVIDUAL  REPORTS 

Once  the  report  has  been  prepared,  either  by  a  student 
or  by  a  committee,  there  remains  the  presentation  to  the 
class.  As  suggested  above,  the  members  of  the  class  will  get 
more  out  of  the  report  if  an  outline  of  the  topic  is  in  their 
hands  during  the  presentation.  One  teacher  suggests  that  it 
pays  valuable  dividends  to  give  the  class  special  reading 
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periods  on  ohe  topic  before  it  is  reported  to  the  class# 

The  report  of  the  individual  of  the  committee  ought  to  be 
presented  orally,  A  few  notes  may  be  used  as  a  guide  for 
the  purpose  of  organization.  The  oral  presentation  is  more 
valuable  as  training  for  the  student  who  gives  the  report, 
and  certainly  demands  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mater¬ 
ial  to  be  presented.  Moreover,  the  report  will  be  more 
interesting  and  more  intelligible  to  the  class.  While  such 
presentation  is  desirable,  many  have  reports  read  aloud 
from  the  actual  written  report  of  the  committee#  This 
requires  more  concentration  on  the  part  of  those  listeningp 
The  presentation  of  the  report  should  be  followed 

immediately  by  informal  discussion  -  a  panel  discussion, 

or  an  open  forum.  In  this,  the  committee  which  gave  the 
report  should  be  prepared  to  take  the  lead.  In  some  of 
the  schools  consulted,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  pres¬ 
enting  the  report  becomes  the  class  chairman  for  the  day. 

The  committee  should  be  prepared  to  defend  its  position  and 
conclusions,  but  should  welcome  new  suggestions^ and  should, 
if  necessary,  change  its  ideas  when  new  information  or 
logical  reasoning  demand  it.  In  such  discussions  every 
student  should  be  prepared  to  participate.  As  happens  in 
adult  societies,  there  are  usually  a  few  who  are  either  too 
reticent  or  too  indifferent  to  express  an  opinion.  This  need 
not  give  us  cause  for  alarm,  but  such  students  should  be 
encouraged  to  an  active  interest.  The  teacher,  as  a  member 
of  the  class,  rather  than  as  an  oracle,  may  stimulate  the 
interest  of  such  students  by  encouragement,  thoughtfully 
directed  questions,  or  by  appeals  to  the  individual  interests 
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of  the  students  concerned.  In  the  forum,  the  teacher  should 
participate  just  as  every  other  member  of  the  class  does,  but 
he  should  not  monopolize.  There  are  times  when  he  should 
keep  quiet  altogether  and  be  a  good  listener  in  the  group. 

At  times,  when  the  discussion  gets  too  far  astray,  a  question 
or  a  suggestion  may  bring  it  back  to  the  topic  in  hand.  Some¬ 
times,  too,  when  the  class  in  its  discussion  gets  into  dif¬ 
ficulties,  it  may  appeal  to  the  teacher  for  some  clarifying 
fact  or  opinion.  A  teacher,  as  a  co-operative  member  of  the 
group,  should  always  be  ready  to  help, 
g)  OTHER  MEANS  OP  PRESENTATION 
i)  THE  FORMAL  DEBATE 

The  formal  debate  may  be  used  at  times  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  some  controversial  topic.  In  such  a  means  of 
presentation  the  rules  of  debate  should  be  followed  exactly 
in  order  that  students  may  learn  something  of  procedure  under 
such  formal  conditions.  A.C.  and  D.H.  Bining  support  this  view 

"Parliamentary  procedure  should  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  and  strictly  followed. 

The  formal  debate  is  very  limited  in  its  application  to  themes 
one  and  five  of  Social  Studies  2.  Most  teachers  make  little 
use  of  it,  though  some  use  it  once  a  year  or  once  a  term  for 
variation  and  as  a  means  of  correlation  between  social  studies 
and  the  treatment  of  argumentation  in  language  work.  The 
preparation  of  the  brief  as  the  skeletal  outline  of  the  debate 
is  a  valuable  aid  to  clear  thinking.  The  following  thoroughly 
sums  up  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  means  of 


1.  Bining,  A.C.,  and  Bining,  D.H. ,  'Teaching  the  Social 
Studies”,  p.  335. 
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presentation: 

"Many  still  regard  (the  debate)  as  a  valuable  means 
of  instruction,  claiming  that  the  debate  trains  the 
individual  in  the  art  of  fluent  expression,  that  it 
teaches  self-confidence,  that  it  aids  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  self-control,  that  it  develops  reasoning 
power  and  judgment,  and  that  it  affords  the  pupil 
a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  oppose  the  use  of  the  debate  in  the  social 
studies  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  preparation  needed 
for  the  adequate  presentation  of  a  topic,  the  length 
of  time  required  for  collecting  the  necessary  facts 
and  arguments,  the  difficulty  of  choosing  a  really 
debatable  topic  upon  which  the  opinions  of  the 
class  are  genuinely  at  variance,  and  the  relative¬ 
ly  few  members  of  the  class  who  can  take  part  in 
the  actual  debate. 

ii)  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATE 

Another  aid  to  classroom  presentation  on  controvers¬ 
ial  issues  is  the  use  of  parliamentary  debates.  In  this,  one 
must  be  careful  to  follow  exactly  the  rules  of  parliamentary 
procedure.  It  is  often  possible  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
local  member  of  the  legislature  or  some  other  person  well 
informed  in  parliamentary  orocedure.  The  parliamentary 
debate  has  the  advantage  of  giving  all  the  members  of  the 
class  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  discussion, 
but  in  a  more  formal  way  than  is  possible  in  the  open  forum. 

The  chief  value  of  this  means  of  presentation  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  procedure  used  in  our  democratic 
parliaments.  This  in  itself  serves  as  a  means  of  informing 
them  concerning  the  democratic  way  of  doing  things,  giving 
students  an  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  things  are 
actually  done.  As  for  the  formal  debate,  this  is  useful  if 
not  carried  out  too  frequently  -  once  or  twice  per  year 


1.  A.G .  Binlng  and  Bining,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social 
Studies",  pp.  334-5, 
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is  often  enough. 

iii )  DRAMATIZATION 

All  but  three  of  the  teachers  consulted  frown  upon 
the  use  of  dramatization,  in  connection  with  Social  Studies  2, 
Some  think  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  too  juvenile  for  Grade 
XI  students.  Others  have  never  tried  it  because  they  believe 
that  the  course  as  outlined  is  too  heavy  to  permit  of  exper¬ 
iments  with  dramatization.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  opinion 
of  A.C.  and  D.H.  Bining: 

"The  chief  criticisms  directed  against  the  use  of 
dramatization  in  the  high  school  are  that  it  takes 
up  too  much  time  and  that  it  generally  leads  to 
stressing  minor  points  and  less  important  aspects 
of  a  subject. 

The  suggestions  below  are  contrary  to  the  accepted  practice 
of  the  teachers  of  this  course,  but  where  time  permits,  a 
valuable  contribution  might  be  made  through  the  agency  of 
drama. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  valuable  experience 
to  be  gained  through  the  writing  of  a  short  drama  based 
upon  historical  material.  The  student  or  committee  must 
be  accurate  and  critical  in  its  choice  of  material.  This 
tends  to  make  the  students  careful  in  the  selection  of 

p 

relevant  facts.  If  the  students  feel  that  their  material 
is  to  be  presented  to  an  audience,  or  to  be  broadcast,  they 
will  be  very  anxious  not  to  be  inaccurate.  The  actual  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  drama  is  an  exercise  that  may  well  be  correlated 
with  language  work.  The  preparation  and  presentation  of  the 
play  may  be  correlated  with  dramatics  and  the  presentation 

1.  Bining,  A.C.,  and  Bining,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social 

Studies . " 

2,  Appendix  C. 
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may  take  the  form  of  a  stage  or  radio  play. 

Such  a  use  of  dramatization  will  probably  stimulate 
the  interest  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  class  who  partic¬ 
ipate  hesitatingly  at  other  times.  It  is  suggested  that  there 
may  be  a  place  for  dramatization  in  the  presentation  of  ideas 
in  Social  Studies  2. 
h)  CULMINATION 

When  the  social  studies  class  arrives  at  the  end  of 
a  theme  some  effort  must  be  made  to  tie  together  the  various 
ideas  that  have  been  presented,  and  to  make  certain  general¬ 
izations  from  them.  The  culmination  of  the  theme  may  take 
one  of  several  forms,  or  may  be  a  combination  of  several. 

The  following  are  suggested  as  typical  culminations: 

1.  A  lecture  by  the  teacher  in  which  he  tries  to  summarize 
the  findings  of  the  class  and  knit  them  together  into 

a  unified  whole. 

2.  A  lecture  by  some  competent  outside  speaker  on  the  general 
topic  of  the  theme. 

3.  A  programme  with  speeches,  songs,  dances,  and  dramatizations. 
This  is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  culmination  of  a  theme 

in  Social  Studies  2. 

4.  Tests  based  on  the  theme.  This  is  the  culmination 
practiced  in  most  schools.  It  Is  a  heritage  from  the 
past,  but  it  does  have  a  certain  merit  in  that  it  helps 
accomplish  consolidation. 

6.  Making  of  comprehensive  charts  and  time  lines  based  on  the 
theme.  Thi3  is  a  valuable  means  of  collecting  and  consol¬ 
idating  the  material  or  ideas  of  the  theme. 
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6.  A  general  discussion  from  which  the  students  and  the  teacher 
draw  the  generalizations  which  naturally  follow  from  the 
detailed  material  studied  in  the  theme, 

i)  THE  WRITTEN  BOOK  OR  NOTEBOOK 

A  notebook  is  valuable  as  a  permanent  record  of  the 
results  of  the  student ' s  investigation  and  observation.  W.T. 
Morgan  enumerates  the  purpose  of  the  notebook  in  history  or 
social  studies  as  follows: 

’’From  testimony  of  teachers  and  students,  the  follow¬ 
ing  ends  seem  to  be  attained  by  the  notebook. 

1)  It  aids  in  differentiating  the  truly  significant 
in  each  day’s  assignment,  thus  developing  the 
powers  of  discrimination. 

2)  It  materially  assists  in  classifying  and  organiz¬ 
ing  the  topics  studied.  In  short,  it  helps  the 
student  to  digest  the  materials. 

3)  It  emphasizes  the  formation  of  the  habits  of 
clearness,  definiteness  and  accuracy. 

4)  It  helps  the  student  in  appreciating  and  under¬ 
standing  history. 

5)  It  stresses  the  continuity  of  history  and  is  of 
material  assistance  in  reviews."! 

The  form  of  the  notebook  should  not  be  stereotyped, , but  the 
pupils  should  be  given  considerable  freedom  for  creativeness 
and  originality.  The  written  book  will  include  outlines,  writ¬ 
ten  accounts,  biographies,  maps,  timelines,  graphs,  cartoons, 
pictures,  charts,  dramas,  imaginary  letters,  editorials  and 
so  on.  Such  a  book  should  not  be  the  result  of  "uneducative 
copying".  Rather  it  should  be  an  impression  book  in  which 
the  student  might  record  the  things  which  interested  and 
impressed  him.  The  teacher  should  not  prescribe  the  exact 
arrangement  of  the  written  book,  but  he  may  make  suggestions 


1 .  Morgan,  W.T. , 

1,  p.  188. 


"A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  English  History",  Appendix 
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as  to  how  the  book  may  be  made  valuable.  It  should  be  an 
individual  thing,  reflecting  the  personality,  interests, 
and  talents  of  the  pupil.  The  workmanship,  including  writ¬ 
ing,  spelling  and  English,  should  be  of  a  very  high  quality. 
Such  notebooks  should  be  collected  frequently  by  the  teacher 
and  appraised.  A  certain  amount  of  value  should  be  placed 
upon  these  notebooks  in  determining  the  degree  of  progress 
and  achievement  being  made  by  the  pupil. 

j)  THE  EXCURSION 

Theme  one  would  not  le^ud  itself  well  to  excursions 
unless  there  were  a  good  museum  at  hand.  As  there  are  no 
good  museums  of  historical  relics  and  manuscripts  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta,  the  planned  excursion  is  out  of  the 
question.  In  theme  five  the  excursion  might  be  used  in 
connection  with  such  a  topic  as  music  where  those  inter¬ 
ested  might  attend  musical  productions  or  concerts.  Those 
interested  in  art  might  visit  art  galleries  or  study 
commercial  art  through  examining  window  and  store  displays, 
advertising  and  the  like.  The  use  of  the  excursion  in  Social 
Studies  2  is  too  limited  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  satisfactory 
aid  to  teaching. 

k)  LISTENING  CLUBS 

For  topics  such  as  music,  students  might  make  a  list 
of  programmes  available  and  then  form  a  listening  club  to 
meet  at  such  times  as  desired  programmes  were  available. 

Such  clubs  would  listen  to  symphony  concerts,  operatic 
productions,  string  orchestrations  and  other  broadcasts  of 
classical  or  semi-classical  music.  Appreciation  of  good 
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music,  even  in  radio  programmes,  requires  attentiveness,  and 
listening  clubs,  would  probably  have  to  be  composed  of  only 
the  few  students  specially  interested  in  this  art. 

Current  events  could  be  handled  similarly  under 
careful  planning  and  supervision. 

1)  CORRELATIONS 

As  defined  by  A.C.  and  D.H.  Bining  correlation  is 
understood  to  mean  "the  seeking  and  utilizing  of  points  of 
contact  and  relationships  between  subjects  in  order  to  bring 
about  associations  in  the  general  field  of  knowledge  and  to 
some  degree  among  the  various  parts  of  the  curriculum.  1,1  The 
first  type  of  correlation  is  embodied  in  the  course  in 
social  studies  which  attempts  to  teach  history  "upon  the  canvas 
of  its  geographical  background"^  More  than  that,  it  attempts 
to  break  down  the  rigid  walls  of  history,  economics,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  civics  and  geography,  and  to  fuse  them  into  units  of 
understanding  on  broad  lines.  Theme  one  of  the  Alberta 
course  in  Social  Studies  2  does  not  lend  itself  to  much 
correlation  in  this  first  sense,  for  it  is  mainly  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  techniques  already  suggested 
for  teaching  Social  Studies  2  permit  of  correlations  within 
the  curriculum.  The  following  are  a  few  that  have  been  suggest¬ 
ed  as  applicable  to  this  course: 

1.  The  writing  of  creative  plays,  imaginary  diaries,  letters, 
and  editorials  may  well  be  correlated  with  English  or 
Creative  writing. 

1.  Bining,  A.C.,  and  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies",  p.  £13 . 

2.  Ibid, p  204. 
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2.  The  presentation  of  stage  or  radio  plays  may  "be  correlated 
with  Dramatics  and  English*  The  historical  plays  require 
a  knowledge  and  application  of  the  elements  of  dramatics* 
The  voice  training  required  for  satisfactory  recitation 

of  the  parts  of  a  play  is  given  in  both  Dramatics  and 
English. 

3.  The  presentation  of  oral  reports  may  be  correlated  with 
English  where  choice  of  language,  sentence  structure, 
organization,  and  delivery  are  taught. 

4.  The  topic  on  music  in  theme  five  may  be  related  elosely 
to  the  courses  in  Music  1  and  2  of  the  High  School 
Programme. 

5.  In  the  same  way  the  topics  on  painting,  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  commercial  art  in  theme  five  may  be 
related  to  the  Artl  and  Art  2  courses. 

6.  The  topic  on  dancing  in  theme  five  may  be  correlated  with 
Physical  Education  where  various  types  of  dances  may  be 
practiced  or  demonstrated. 

7.  The  filing  of  library  cards,  reports,  current  events,  clip- 
ings,  maps,  et  cetera,  may  be  correlated  with  business 
courses  which  are  offered  as  commercial  electives. 

8.  The  typing  and  duplicating  of  outlines  and  reports  may 
be  correlated  with  the  courses  in  Typing. 

9.  The  use  of  debate  as  a  means  of  presentation  may  be  cor¬ 
related  with  English  where  it  is  a  part  of  the  topic  on 
argumentation. 

10.  The  building  of  bulletin  boards,  filing  cabinets,  magazine 
racks  and  shelves  may  be  correlated  with  the  courses  in 
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General  Shop  or  with  the  more  technical  courses  offered 
in  larger  schools. 

11.  The  laboratory  method  as  used  in  the  natural  sciences 
may  be  related  to  the  laboratory  method  used  in  the 
social  studies. 

These  are  but  a  few  suggestions  of  correlations 
that  are  possible.  The  resourceful  teacher  and  class  will  prob 
ably  find  many  more. 

In  the  school  that  is  taught  by  one  teacher  or  in 
the  school  in  which  the  relationship  between  the  members 
of  the  staff  is  harmonious  and  co-operative,  very  satisfact® 
ory  results  may  be  obtained  by  correlation.  It  is  econom¬ 
ical  of  time,  and  broadening  in  its  influence, 
m)  TEACHING  THE  CURRENT  EVENTS 

The  first  problem  presented  by  the  study  of 
current  events  is  to  get  an  appreciation  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  term.  Current  events  are  not  the  mere  isolated 
happenings  and  incidents  that  take  place,  but  rather  those 
that  have  an  influence  on  the  broader  aspects  of  human 
conduct  and  on  political,  economic  and  social  relationships. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  studying  current  history  is  to 
sift  the  events  that  are  significant  from  those  that  are 
of  transitory  interest  and  Importance.  Vet  only  as  we  ap¬ 
preciate  the  true  relationship  of  the  events  to  the  past 
and  the  present  can  we  hope  to  gain  real  understanding.  It 
may  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  being  informed  and 
being  able  to  talk  intelligently  to  know  the  names  of 
individuals  in  the  news  from  day  to  day  or  the  location  of 
places  that  are  mentioned.,  but  this  is  really  of  minor 
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importance  unless  they  fit  into  the  broader  picture. 

One  must  also  be  iconoclastic  about  another 
misconception  held  by  some  teachers.  It  is  believed  by 
these,  that  all  events  in  the  present  can  be  taught  on  the 

O-f  -fke  p**1- 

background^  by  drawing  comparisons  between  current  events 
and  historical  events.  This  often  leads  to  artificiality 
and  the  drawing  of  unwarranted  conclusions.  Certainly 
events  of  the  present  have  their  roots  in  the  soil  of  the 
past,  and  are  in  all  probability  an  outgrowth  related  to  it, 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  drawing  of  parallels. 

Because  of  this  viewpoint,  the  writer  is  convinced 
that  the  best  technique  in  teaching  current  events  is  the 
open  discussion.  Here  under  skilful  leadership  and 
guidance,  the  pupils  may  form  opinions  or  judgments  based 
On  the  thoughtfully  expressed  ideas  of  the  whole  group. 

Such  opinions  and  judgments  are  more  likely  to  be  founded 
on  reasoning  when  every  relationship  of  the  event  has  been 
brought  out  in  a  discussion.  After  the  class  period  is 
ended,  the  student  may  be  asked  to  make  a  written  report 
a3  a  permanent  record. 

As  to  the  time  when  current  events  should  be  taught^ 
opinions  vary.  Some  think  there  should  be  a  period 

set  aside  at  regular  intervals  for  the  consideration  of 
current  events.  This  assures  that  they  will  be  dealt  with 
and  not  neglected  altogether,  but  very  often  the  day  for  the 
class  may  come  and  there  will  be  little  o(  importance  to 
discuss.  When  this  occurs,  the  period  may  be  devoted  to 
collateral  reading  on  current  history,  map  or  scrap-book 
work,  or  testing.  Related  to  the  definitely  arranged  class 
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period  in  current  events  is  a  practice  not  provided  in  the 
Alberta,  curriculum.  This  is  a  special  course  on  current 
events  or  current  history  organized  on  the  basis  of  one  or 
two  period  per  week.  Such  a  course  might  carry  one  or  two 
credits  of  value  towards  the  high  school  diploma.  Other 
teachers  prefer  to  devote  a  few  minutes  at  the  beginning 
of  each  class  period  in  the  social  studies  to  the  teaching 
of  current  events.  This  brings  out  the  discussion  on  the 
events  while  they  are  definitely  current  and  stimulates  the 
use  of  such  sources  as  the  newspaper  and  the  radio.  Finally, 
there  are  some  teachers  who  handle  the  current  events 
incidently,  bringing  them  into  the  social  studies  lesson 
only  when  they  are  related  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
topic  being  discussed.  Anyone  of  these  approaches  is 
satiaf actory. 

There  are  other  means  of  handling  the  current  events^ 
It  may  be  done  by  having  individual  pupils  or  committees  pre¬ 
pare  and  present  reports  on  particular  events.  One  teacher 
has  his  pupils  each  submit  a  written  account  of  the  import¬ 
ant  people,  places,  and  events  mentioned  in  the  news  of  the 
week.  Such  reports  or  written  accounts  are  then  considered 
by  the  whole  class. 

The  bulletin  board  and  the  scrap-book  are  sometimes 
used  in  the  teaching  of  current  events.  Pictures,  cartoons, 
graphs,  maps,  and  written  articles  are  collected  by  the 
pupils  and  placed  on  the  bulletin  board.  The  class  is  then 
In  a  position  to  choose  the  important  from  the  insignificant 
items.  Those  which  stand  the  test  ol  class  and  teacher 
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scrutiny  may  be  transferred  to  the  scrap-book  or  may  be 
placed  in  an  indexed  file. 

Current  events  are  sometimes  handled  in  a  school 
assembly  in  which  the  students  of  the  high  school  are  brought 
together  to  hear  lectures  on  current  events.  Such  lectures 
may  be  given  by  their  teachers  or  by  other  authorities  out¬ 
side  the  school.  It  is  valuable  on  a  large  staff  to  have 
the  teachers  of  the  various  courses  assist  with  the  current 
events.  This  assures  that  many  different  approaches  will  be 
followed.  It  is  stimulating  to  both  pupils  and  teachers* 

The  radio  and  motion  pictures  may  be  used  to  teach 
current  events  within  their  limits.  The  chief  difficulty  with 
the  former  is  that  programmes  may  not  coincide  with  school 
periods  and  that  much  of  the  broadcast  is  irrelevant.  The 
chief  objection  to  the  latter  is  that  suitable  films  are  not 
available  soon  enough  nor  in  sufficient  numbers. 

Finally,  current  events  may  be  dealt  with  as  an 
extra-curricular  activity.  A  current  events  club  may  be 
formed  in  the  school  to  devote  its  time  to  a  study  of 
contemporary  history  and  current  events.  Membership  in  such 
a  society  must  be  voluntary. 

A  good  procedure  in  current  events  should  achieve 
certain  desired  results: 

1)  History  should  become  more  vital. 

2)  Pupils  should  be  able  to  read  newspapers  and  magazines 
more  Intelligently. 

3)  Pupils  should  begin  to  realize  the  importance  of^ and  to 
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understand  the  major  problems  in  the  con temporal 
world. ^ 


CHAPTER  VI 

TECHNIQUES  IN  TESTING 

a)  HISTORY  OF  TESTING 

The  process  of  testing  is  an  educational  device 
that  has  been  used  from  early  times.  It  has  been  practiced 
by  the  Chinese  people  for  centuries  as  a  means  of  select¬ 
ing  civil  servants.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  used  by 
the  universities  as  a  basis  for  awarding  degrees.  In  North 

America  testing  has  been  in  use  since  the  first  schools  were 

2 

opened,  and  has  been  used  continuously  since.  Testing  has 

been  mainly  of  two  kinds  -  the  oral  and  the  written.  In 

earlier  centuries  the  oral  test  was  extensively  used,  but 
during  the  nineteenth  century  the  movement  in  favor  of 
written  tests  spread  so  widely  that  they  are  used  more 
extensively  than  ever  today.  This  is  because  the  written 
test  can  be  handled  more  quickly,  can  be  more  objectively 
judged  and  because  far  more  work  has  been  done  in  this 
branch  of  testing  than  in  any  other, 

b)  NEED  FOR  TESTING 

Some  sort  of  testing  is  essential  in  the  educational 
process.  The  Committee  on  the  Function  of  the  Social  Studies 
In  General  Education  reports  on  the  function  of  evaliiation 
as  follows: 

nOne  of  these  functions  is  to  secure  the  sort  of 

1.  Bining,  A.C.,  end  Bining,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social 

Studies",  p.  64. 

Ibid,  p.  344. 
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evidence  about  the  development  of  individual 
students  that  will  help  teachers  to  guide  learn¬ 
ing  more  effectively.  According  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  needs  approach  to  education,  learning  is 
effective  only  insofar  as  it  meets  the  developmental 

needs  of  the  individual  -- -  only  insofar  as  it 

helps  each  boy  and  girl  to  grow  according  to  his 

personal  pattern  of  abilities  and  interests  - 

and  it  can  be  guided  by  no  general  formula. 
Experiences  which  are  fruitful  for  one  person  are 
not  necessarily  helpful  to  another.  The  fact  that 
a  certain  method  brings  effective  results  with  one 
group  does  not  mean  that  the  same  method  will 
produce  the  best  results  with  another  group.  To 
help  each  learner  in  selecting  the  educative 
experiences  heloful  to  him,  teachers  must  contin¬ 
ually  study  adolescents  under  their  care,  seeking 
to  discover  the  specific  points  at  which  teaching 
is  proving  effective  with  each  pupil  and  the 
points  at  which  it  is  attaining  no  results.  An 
important  purpose  of  evaluation,  then,  is  to  secure 
the  kinds  of  evidence  helpful  in  describing  each 
individual  in  terms  of  his  problems,  difficulties, 
and  achievements,  and  to  do  so  with  respect  to  all 
important  objectives  -  not  just  a  few. 


’This  function  of  evaluation  is  particularly 
important  in  the  social  studies,  because  the  subject 
matter  involves  issues  and  problems  in  which  the 
personal  attitudes,  opinions,  interests,  and 
concerns  of  the  student  powerfully  influence 


learning  and  truth. 
Testing  is  a  means  of  checking 

techniques  against  the  results 

pupils.  Thus  tests  are  partly 

analyzing  the  effectiveness  of 

mining  the  difficulties  met  by 

Tests  are  also  useful 


the  efficacy  of  teaching 
achieved  by  individual 
diagnostic  in  character 
teaching  methods  by  deter- 
the  pupils. 

in  determining  the  relative 


degree  of  progress  made  by  a  pupil  in  the  learning  process 
and  in  ranking  his  achievement,  for  the  purpose  of  compar¬ 
ison,  with  that  of  others  , or  for  the  purpose  of  making 
promotions.  For  tbis  purpose  tests  should  be  given  at  tbe 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  social  studies  course.  lb* 

XT  Progressive  E  du  cat  ion-  Assoc  l  at  i  on",  oocial  studies  in 
General  Education",  pp.  312-3. 
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American  Council  of  Education  reports  in  this  connection: 

"At  two  stages  in  the  teaching  of  a  given  social 
studies  course  the  teacher  is  especially  interested 
in  obtaining  a  reasonably  accurate  ranking  of  his 
pupils  in  order  of  their  relative  achievement  in 
the  field  of  subject  matter  involved.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  course  he  needs  this  information 
in  order  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  needs  of 
individual  pupils.  At  the  end  of  the  course  he 
is  interested  in  the  comparative  gains  made  by 
his  pupils,  as  well  as  in  their  final  ranking, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  promotions,  assign¬ 
ing  grades,  and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  his 
own  instruction,  and  for  use  in  educational 
guidance  of  the  pupils. "1 


c)  LIMITATIONS  TO  TESTING 

In  the  social  studies,  more  than  in  any  other  high 
school  course,  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  complete  results 
of  teaching  in  the  present,  because  it  is  only  as  the  student 
takes  his  place  as  a  citizen  in  democratic  society  that  the 
true  objectives  of  the  course  are  attainable.  P.N.R. 

Morrison  supports  this  view: 

"The  social  studies  teacher  may  never  know  if  his 
teaching  has  been  successful.  In  the  social 
studies,  more  than  in  any  other  subject,  results 
cannot  be  evaluated  by  new  or  old  types  of  test¬ 
ing.  No  tests  have  been  devised  so  far  to 
predict  future  conduct  resultant  from  present 
skills  and  interests."1 2 

Further  support  of  this  view  comes  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  Commission  on  Social  Studies  of ' the  American  Historical 
Association : 

"The  competent  teacher,  while  avoiding  all  forms  of 
academic  pedantry  and  distinguishing  the  significant 
from  the  trivial,  will  know  that  learning  is  usually 
a  difficult  and  arduous  business,  will  make, 
provision  for  indispensible  drill  and  repetition, 
and  will  prepare  and  administer  tests  of  progress 


1.  American  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION,  "The  Construction  and  Use 
of  Achievement  [Dominations  ,  p.  lOd 

2.  Morrison,  P.N.R.,"Some  Observations  on  the  Methods  of 
Teaching  Grade  IX  Social  Studies  ,  p* 
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from  time  to  time;  but  in  it  all  he  will  appraise 
with  appropriate  humility  the  adequacy  of  his  own 
judgments  and  of  any  classroom  examinations  to 
measure  the  long-time  social  results  of 
instruction. 

Another  limitation  to  the  use  of  tests  is  that  there 
are  some  things  which  cannot  be  measured  adequately  by  any 
test  yet  devised.  Attitudes  and  character,  for  example, 
are  not  susceptible  to  accurate  measurement,  "it  is  doubt¬ 
ful,"  write  A.C.  and  D.H.  Bining,  "whether  the  intangible 

elements  that  make  up  character  will  ever  be  subject  to 

,,  2 

definite  measurement.  The  response  that  one  gets  to  a 
question  involving  character  traits  or  attitudes  is  usually 


that  which  the  pupil  thinks  the  teacher  desires.  Suppose, 


for  instance,  the  teacher  gave  a  question  such  as  the 


following: 


Suppose  your  school  had  a  good  pitcher  whose  age  was 
fifteen  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  but  a  rule 
states  he  may  play  junior  baseball  only  if  he  is 
fourteen  when  school  opens  on  September  first. 

a)  Would  you  just  let  him  play  and  say  nothing 
about  it? 

b)  Would  you  try  to  induce  the  committee  in  charge 
to  make  an  exception  because  the  dates  were  so 
close? 

c)  Would  you  abide  absolutely  by  the  regulation 
without  complaint? 

d)  Would  you  abide  by  the  rule,  but  criticize  it 
as  unfair,  using  it  as  an  excuse  if  you  lost 
the  game 7 


The  student  will  probably  choose  (c)  as  the  correct  response 


though  most  of  us  know  that  the  attitude  many  would  actually 


take  if  placed  in  the  real  situation  would  be  quite  different. 


The  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies  of  the  American  Histor¬ 


ical  Association  definitely  supports  this  viewpoint: 

Yl  Stormzand ,  M. J. ,  and  Lewis,  R.H. , , "New  Methods  in  the 

Social  Studies",  p.  IB 2.  .  -i  stri'nT'Ks"  d. 

2.  Bining,  A.C.  end'D-ft.^  "Teaching  the  Social  Stnblhb,  p. 
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"in  their  efforts  to  measure  environment,  conduct, 
honesty,  good  citizenship,  service,  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong,  self-control,  will,  temperament, 
and  judgment,  the  testers  are  dealing  with  matters 
that  are  not  susceptible  of  mathematical  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  assignment  of  values  to  ethical  and 
aesthetic  experiences  is  meaningless  to  contemp¬ 
orary  social  knowledge  and  thought.  "1 

Reasoning  power  and  judgment  are  two  qualities  that 

have  not  been  adequately  measured  by  tests.  "Little  progress, 

state  A.G.  and  D.H.  Bining,  "  has  been  made  in  measuring 

reasoning  power  and  judgment  in  the  social  studies.  Much 

may  be  done  to  improve  tests  on  measuring  reasoning  power  and 

judgment,  but  to  date  "little  more  than  factual  kno-wledge 

can  be  measured  by  these  tests  at  the  present  time."3 

d)  WHAT  TO  MEASURE 

Considering  the  limitations  suggested  above,  and 
making  every  allowance  for  the  aims  of  the  course,  one  is 
constrained  to  believe  that  the  curriculum  itself  largely 
determines  what  will  be  measured.  The  American  Council  of 
Education  report  on  the  Construction  and  Use  ot  Achievement 


Examinations  states: 


"The  problem  (of  what  a  test  should  measure )  involves 
the  determination  of  the  general  and  specific,  or 
ultimate  and  immediate,  objectives  of  instruction, 
described  in  terms  of  specific  changes  (  in 
skills,  abilities,  attitudes,  information,  under¬ 
standing,  appreciation,  et  cetera)  which  it  is 
hoped  have  been  produced  in  the  learner,  and  the 
construction  or  selection  of  the  specific  learning 
materials  and  situations  related  to  those  objectives, 
on  the  basis  of  which,  test  items  may  be  constructed. 
This  problem  is  essentially  one  of  curriculum 
construction. . . . 


1 .  A. H . A . , 

2.  Bining, 


"Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies ",  p. §4 

A.C.,  and  Bining,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies 


4. 


p.  35H. 

Ibid,  p . 355 

American  Council  of  Education,  Ids 
of  Achievement  Examinations",  p.  17 . 
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In  this  connection  it  is  doubtful  whether  tests  in  Social 
Studies  2  can  attempt  to  measure  more  than  the  first  three 
aims  of  the  course.  In  fact,  most  tests  will  be  based 
almost  entirely  on  these.  The  student's  appreciation  of 
his  responsibilities  as  a  member  of  a  democratic  state, 
and  the  value  to  him  of  the  experiences  which  the  social 
studies  class  has  afforded  in  democratic  leadership  and 
responsibility  are  factors  that  cannot  be  measured  by  tests. 

They  are  the  permanent  outcomes  of  the  social  studies. 

Tests  in  social  studies  largely  measure  knowledge 
of  factual  material,  skills,  problem  solving  ability, 
discrimination,  ability  to  appreciate  cause  and  effect 
relationships,  organization  of  ideas,  and  ability  to 
generalize.  Therefore,  most  tests  in  social  studies  are 
based  directly  or  indirectly  upon  facts,  because  the  measur¬ 
able  s  in  social  stiidies  are  related  to  them.  We  need  not 
apologize  for  a  test  that  measures  a  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  facts.  Stormzand  and  Lewis  support  this  view: 

’’While  the  materials  and  methods  in  progressive  teaching 
give  greater  emphasis  to  the  discussion  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  problems  in  American  history  and  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  thorough 
learning  of  facts  is  not  approved.  By  eliminating 
the  large  mass  of  scholastic  detail  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  typical  high  school  text,  the 
way  may  be  made  clear  for  the  more  complete 
mastery  of  essentials.  There  need  be  no  apol¬ 
ogy  for  requiring  students  to  memorize  as  well 
as  understand  a  selected  list  ol  important 
dates,  events,  time  sequences,  outlines  of  ^ 
movements,  and  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

Further  support  is  given  to  this  point  of  view  by  A.C.  and 
D.H.  Bining: 

”  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  certain  amount 

r.  '  4  ■  >VJ  Lrw.S,KW.,  Sec  .0.1 
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of  definite  knowledge  is  essential  to  good  citiz¬ 
enship.  Exact  knowledge  and  understanding  con¬ 
tribute  directly  to  social  progress  because  they 
are  necessary  for  clear  thinking  and  reservation 
of  judgment  .....  In  setting  up  objectives, 
certain  information  should  be  learned  and  not 
forgotten. .  The  power  of  thinking  and  reason¬ 

ing  cannot  be  trained  without  the  acquisition 
of  facts.  Not  only  are  facts  necessary  for 
thinking  and  reasoning,  but  they  must  be  so 
organized  as  to  form  clear  associations.  Thus, 
in  order  to  reason,  a  large  number  of  associated 
facts  is  essential.....  Judgment  also  must  be 
based  on  facts.  Uri^f ortunately  in  our  social 
studies  we  are  attempting  to  teach  too  much. nl 

In  evaluating  the  results  of  tests,  one  should 

always  make  allowance  for  the  inadequacies  of  the  test  used 

and  for  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  things  that  the 

test  does  not  measure.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 

Function  of  the  Social  Studies  in  General  Education  makes 


this  clear: 

"Because  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  picture 
of  the  kinds  of  behaviour  involved  in  achieving 
certain  objectives,  teachers  often  err  in  their 
appraisal  by  assuming  that  a  demonstration  of 
one  kind  of  performance  or  ability  is  accept¬ 
able  proof  of  some  other  sort  of  ability  or 
performance.  Ability  to  recall  information  is 
thus  frequently  used  as  an  index  of  ability  to 
use  that  information.  Facility  with  verbal 
generalizations  frequently  passes  as  evidence 
of  good  thinking.  A  knowledge  of  historical 
events  and  dates  is  sometimes  supposed  to  indic¬ 
ate  the  degree  of  a  student's  understanding  of 
the  forces  operating  in  historical  processes. 


e)  HOW  TO  MEASURE 


In  The  Cons t ruction  and  Use  of  Achievement 
Examinations  by  the  American  Council  of  Education  the 
approach  to  testing  is  described: 

"After  having  determined  what  is  to  be  measured, 
that  is,  after  having  described  the  field  of  ach- 


1. 


2. 


Bining, 

Studies 

P  •  E .  A . , 


A.C.,  and  Bining,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the 
^'Social  Studies  in  General  Education", 
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ievement  in  which  measurement  is  to  be  attempted, 

the  test  constructor  must  decide: 

1.  How  to  select  a  sampling  of  the  elements  of 
that  field  (skills,  abilities,  information, 
understanding,  appreciations,  etc*)  to 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  individual  test  items; 

2.  Which  testing  techniques,  or  types  of  test 
exercise,  are  best  adapted  to  these  elements, 
individually  and  collectively; 

3.  How  to  phrase,  arrange,  or  present  each  indiv¬ 
idual  item; 

4*  How  to  assemble  the  items  into  a  complete  test 
or  series  of  tests; 

5.  How  to  administer  the  tests; 

6.  How  to  evaluate  performance  on  the  test,  i.e., 
how  to  score  it  and  how  to  interpret  the  scores; 

7.  How  to  evaluate  the  test  itself,  i.e.,  how  to 
determine  its  validity. "1 

A  good  test  should  be  valid,  reliable,  and  objective, 
and  should  be  expressed  in  language  whose  meaning  is  clear 
and  unmistakable.  To  be  valid  a  ’’good  test  must  measure 

O 

what  it  purports  to  measure. "  To  date,  tests  are  valid 

only  in  testing  factual  knowledge/  To  be  reliable  a  test 

4 

"must  function  similarly  with  similar  groups",''  or,  in  other 
words,  pupils  should  make  the  same  scores  on  successive 
trials  of  the  same  or  of  similar  tests. ^  The  longer  and  more 
objective  the  test,  the  more  reliable  it  will  be.°  To  be 
objective  a  test  must  be  scored  with  exactly  the  same  results 


1.  American  Council  of  Education,  "The  Construction  and  Use 
of  Achievement  Examinations",  pp.  17-18. 

2.  Wesley,  E.B.,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies",  p.  5840 

3.  Blning,  A.C.,  and  Bining,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social 
Studies,"  p.  360. 

4.  Wesley,  E.B.,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies  "  p.  585. 

5.  Bining,  A.C.,  and  Bining,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social 
Studies",  p.  360. 

6.  Ibid,  p.  360. 
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by  different  persons.  In  addition  "a  good  test  must  be  long 
enough  to  provide  an  adequate  sampling  on  the  whole  range 
of  materials  to  be  covered,  and  to  allow  for  the  adequate 
testing  of  the  pupil’s  understanding  of  a  relatively  small 
topic  or  problem, 

The  actual  choice  of  the  type  of  test  will  depend 
upon  its  purpose,  the  amount  of  time  available  for  construct¬ 
ing  and  administering  it,  and  the  degree  of  validity,  reliab¬ 
ility,  and  objectivity  desired, 
f)  TECHNIQUES  IN  TESTING  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Of  the  teachers  consulted  in  this  study  thirty- 
nine  make  use  of  a  type  of  test  which  is  partly  new-type 
objective  and  partly  essay  type.  Seventeen  often  use  the 
essay  type  only,  while  fifteen  usually  use  the  new-type 
objective  tests.  The  first  is  probably  the  best  for  this 
course.  Several  means  of  testing,  though,  should  be  tried 
in  the  uociai  studies  2  course.  These  will  give  a  broader 
picture  of  individual  achievement.  They  will  also  provide 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  as  a  stimulus  to  further  learn¬ 
ing.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  types  of  tests  being 
used  by  the  teachers  of  Social  Studies  2  in  Alberta: 

1)  ANALYZING  A  PARAGRAPH 

In  thi3  test,  a  paragraph  is  quoted  from  one  of 

the  reference  books,  and  the  student  is  required  bo  write  a 

summary  or  precis  giving  the  substance  of  the  meaning  of 

the  paragraph.  A  variation  of  this  technique  is  to  ask 

several  questions  based  on  the  paragraph  in  order  to  determine 

70  We  si  ey,~  E .  B .,'  “Teaching  the  SoclaT  studies ,  n  p «  585. 

8.  Ibid,  p*  ■)/’•>• 
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the  pupil’s  understanding  of  the  concepts  involved.  There 
is  considerable  correlation  here  with  silent  reading  speed 
and  comprehension  and  with  language  work.  This  method  was 
used  in  the  Social  Studies  3  examination  paper  in  June  1940 
where  several  excerpts  were  quoted  from  books  on  British 
Commonwealth  problems*  The  students  were  required  to 
summarize  the  idea  expressed  in  each  paragraph  quoted.  This 
called  for  a  certain  amount  of  recall  and  recognition 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  principles  involving 
dominion  status  since  1931.  Such  a  means  of  testing  may 
readily  be  applied  to  Social  Studies  2,  especially  to 
theme  one. 

2)  THE  CLASS  ESSAY 

By  this  we  mean  the  writing  in  the  class  period  of 
an  essay  on  a  title  which  has  been  assigned  beforehand. 

The  pupil  has  the  opportunity  to  read  and  organize  his 
material.  The  essay  itself  tests  the  ability  of  the  pupil 
to  organize  his  material,  whether  or  not  he  presents  his 
ideas  logically,  and  the  actual  use  of  the  mechanics  and  style 
of  expression.  The  class  essay  stimulates  the  student  to 
prepare  his  work  carefully.  It  should  be  used  at  intervals 
throughout  the  course. 

3)  THE  WORKBOOK  AS  A  TESTING  DEVICE 

The  workbook  may  be  used  for  diagnostic  self¬ 
testing  by  the  pupil  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  him  in  his 
rereading  and  review.  The  workbook  may  also  be  used  by 
teachers  for  te^sting  purposes.  When  put  bo  this  use,  the 
workbook  should  contain  questions  that  test  a  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  important  essentials,  not  detailed  catch ^urs'">nS' 
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No  satisfactory  workbook  has  yet  been  developed  for  the 
Alberta  course  in  Social  Studies  2.  The  teacher  who  wishes 
to  use  the  workbook  as  a  testing  device  for  this  course 
must  first  construct  his  own. 

4)  THE  WRITING  OP  LETTERS,  DIARIES,  AND  EDITORIALS 

For  variety,  a  student  may  be  asked  to  write  an  imag¬ 
inary  letter,  editorial,  or  diary  including  information,  ideas, 
or  interpretations  on  some  phase  of  the  social  studies.  This 
is  quite  similar  to  an  essay- type  test  question  except  that 

it  has  the  element  of  informality.  The  writer,  having 
experimented  with  this  type  of  question,  is  not  convinced  that 
it  has  any  value  not  possessed  by  the  essay-type.  The  in¬ 
formed,  diligent,  and  conscientious  student  will  do  well  on 
either  type  of  question,  and  they,  rather  than  the  weaker 
students,  appreciate  this  change  in  the  form  of  presenting 
a  question. 

The  following  are  illustrative  of  questions  of  this 

type: 

i)  Jeanne  Dupont  is  a  girl  of  eighteen  living  in 
Paris  in  1800.  She  is  writing  to  her  cousin 
Marie  Durand  telling  about  the  political  and 
economic  effects  of  Napoleon’s  sudden  rise  to 
power.  Write  her  letter. 

ii)  Imagine  that  you  are  the  editorial  writer  of 
the  London  Tribune.  It  is  1918,  and  parliament 
Is  debating  the  problem  of  extending  the  franchise 
to  women.  Write  an  editorial  surveying  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  date,  and  expressing 
your  paper's  policy  on  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
vote  to  women. 

5)  THE  ESSAY-TYPE  TEST 

The  essay- type  test  will  continue  to  be  used  more 
frequently  than  any  other.  Such  a  test  has  several  uses: 

1.  It  calls  for  interpretation. 
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2.  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  students  to  express  personal 
opinions. 

3.  It  measures  comprehension  of  subject  matter. 

4.  It  is  a  means  of  showing  interrelationship  between  topics. 

5.  It  permits  discussion  of  debatable  subjects. 

6.  It  is  the  easiest  type  of  test  to  construct. 

7.  It  gives  a  better  insight  into  the  pupil's  knowledge  on 
a  particular  topic. 

8.  It  permits  the  evaluation  of  neatness,  grammatical  struct-* 
ure,  paragraph  unity,  spelling  and  so  on,  which  are 
important  factors  in  the  general  achievement  of  educ¬ 
ation. 

A.C.  and  D.H.  Binning  agree  with  the  first  of  the  uses  of  the 

essay- type  test  when  they  write: 

"As  employed  at  the  present  time,  this  form  of  test 
can  disclose  not  only  a  pupil's  general  knowledge 
of  a  subject,  but  many  other  things  as  well. 
Interpretation,  the  expression  of  individual 
opinion,  the  comprehension  of  the  subject  as  a  whole, 
the  interrelation  of  topics  in  a  particular  field, 
and  the  discussion  of  controversial  subjects  cannot 
be  given  by  the  pupil  through  the  use  of  the  new- 
type  tests.  The  ess^y-type  examination  is  admirable 
for  these  purposes." 

E.B.  Wesley  is  inclined  to  differ  -from  this  statement. 

In  this  connection  he  says: 

"The  advantage  of  the  essay  examination  does  not  rest 
upon  its  ability  to  measure  the  higher  mental 
processes;  it  has  no  advantage  over  the  assigned 
theme  in  affording  an  opportunity  to  write;  it  has 
no  advantage  over  the  term  paper  in  developing  the 
ability  to  organize  and  present  materials  logically. 
It  must  rest  its  case  upon  its  ability  to  measure 
some  aspect,  characteristic,  or  quality,  or  ability 
that  the  objective  test  does  not  measure,  or  upon 
its  superiority  over  the  objective  test  in  measur- 

1.  Bining,  A.C.,'  and  Bining,  I).  II. ,  "Teaching  the  Social 
Studies^"  pp.  347-8. 
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ing  some  element  that  can  be  measured  by  both. 

Both  typ es^can  measure  skills,  information,  causal 
relationships,  discrimination,  problem-solving, 
end  generalizations.  In  what  respects  does  the 
essay  examination  excel? 

He  answers  this  question  by  agreeing  that  in  six,  seven  and 
eight  listed  above  the  essay-type  test  is  better  than  the 
new-type  short-answer  test. 

The  lack  of  time  to  prepare  reliable  and  valid  short- 
answer  tests  will  assure  the  continued  use  of  the  essay-type 
of  question.  Such  questions  should  be  thought-provoking, 
calling  for  understanding  rather  than  the  mere  recall  of 
memorized  facts. 

6)  THE  NEW- TYPE  OBJECTIVE  TEST 

Today,  these  tests  are  being  used  extensively  because 
they  possess  certain  distinct  advantages  which  the  essay-type 
tests  do  not  have.  These  are  three.  In  the  first  place,  the 
new-type  tests  are  objective  rather  than  subjective,  end  can 
therefore  be  scored  more  accurately.  They  are  more  compre¬ 
hensive  in  scope  and  are  more  easily  administered  and  scored. 

In  addition,  they  are  much  more  closely  related  to  statis- 

2 

tical  methods  that  have  been  developed.  Wesley  says  in  this 
connection  that  such  tests  make  "possible  an  exact  instead  of 
an  approximate  rating. " 

On  the  other  hand,  these  tests  have  certain  limit¬ 
ations.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  they  are  far  more 
difficult  to  prepare.  Moreover,  they  do  not  measure  the 

1.  Wesley,  E.bY,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies",  p.  372. 

2.  Bining,  A.C.,  and  Binlng,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social 
Studies",  p.  358. 

3.  Wesley,  E.B.,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies",  p.  573. 
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student's  ability  to  organize  material,  to  express  himself 
clearly  and  accurately,  nor  the  extent  of  his  understanding 
of  a  small  field.  In  other  respects  they  are  the  better 
tests . 

New-  type  tests  should  take  a  wide  sampling  from  the 
whole  field  of  the  theme  being  tested.  In  addition,  they 
should  sample  one  special  topic  in  detail.  This  serves  to 
determine  the  student's  understanding  of  all  the  ideas  included 
and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  In  other  words,  it  attempts 
to  measure  depth  of  understanding  as  well  as  breadth. 

The  new-type  test  uses  several  forms  which  are 
valuable  for  measuring  different  aspects  of  learning  and 
understanding.  Some  of  the  more  commonly  used  of  these  are: 

i)  The  Recall  or  Question  and  Answer  Type 

This  asks  a  direct  question  which  may  be  answered  by 
a  specific  word,  preferably  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or 
date.  This  type  of  test  is  the  most  reliable.-®-  The  questions 
should  be  so  constructed  that  there  will  be  no  more  than  one 
correct  response. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  such  a  test  question: 

a.  In  what  year  was  the  First  Reform  Act  passed? . 

b.  In  what  city  did  the  congress  that  ended  the 

Napoleonic  wars  hold,  its  sittings?  . 

c.  Who  introduced  the  use  of  oils  in  Dutch  painting?. 

ii)  The  Completion  Type 

This  requires  the  student  to  supply  a  missing  word 

or  phrase,  and  is  best  suited  to  "the  testing  of  specific 
2 

information."  The  word  or  phrase  that  is  required  to 

1.  Blning,  A.C.,  and  Blning"'  D.H.,  "'Teaching  the  Social 

Studies,"  p.  349.  (| 

2.  Wesley,  E.B.,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies  ,  p.  576. 
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complete  the  statement  must  he  specific,  and  there  must  be 
only  one  correct  response  possible. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  question  of  this 

type: 


a)  In .  the  Spanish  Armada  was  destroyed. 

b)  . headed  the  British  government  which 


repealed  the  Com  Laws  in  1846. 

c)  The  sum  of .  dollars  was  asked  in  the 

First  Victory  Loan  Campaign,  1941. 

iii)  The  True-false  or  Yes-no  Type 

This  type  of  question  is  not  very  reliable  when  used 
exclusively.  It  should  always  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
other  forms  of  test  questions.  There  should  be  a  large  number 
of  items  in  the  test  using  this  form.  "It  is  usually  an  un¬ 
fortunate  type  to  use  in  the  Social  Studies."-  Besides  the 
objection  that  there  is  low  reliability  in  the  use  of  this 
kind  of  test,  there  is  the  objection  that  it  sets  incorrect 
statements  before  the  student.  However,  such  tests  call  for 
thoughtful  judgments  and  careful  weighing  of  ideas.  If  the 
teacher  goes  over  the  test  afterwards  he  can  eliminate  any 
wrong  impressions  that  might  have  been  left  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil.  An  example  of  such  a  test  question  follows: 

a)  Is  it  true  or  false  that  Lepanto  was  in  charge 
of  the  Spanish  army  against  the  Ottoman  Turks? 

b)  Is  it  true  or  false  that  Russia  was  a  highly 
industrialized  nation  in  1885? 

c)  Is  it  true  or  false  that  Cavour  initiated  the 
early  steps  towards  Italian  unity? 

In  wording  the  true-false  test  Weidmann  suggests  the 
2 

following  rules: 

"1.  Avoid  long  statements. 

2.  Avoid  ambiguous  statements. 

3.  Avoid  trivial  statements. 

4.  Avoid  suggestive  statements. 

1. '  Wesley.  E.B.,  '"reaching  the  Social  Studies,'1 2  p.  578.  " 

2.  Weidmann ,  C.C.  ,  "How  to  Construct  the  True— J'alse  Examinations $ 

p.  78. 
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5.  Put  statements  positively  when  possible. 

6.  See  that  one  statement  does  not  answer  the 
preceding  one. 

7.  Avoid  dependent  clauses  (especially  those  which 
determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  statement). 

8.  Avoid  compound  sentences  containing  two  separate 
ideas,  either  of  which  may  be  false.  If  either 
half  of  a  compound  sentence  is  false,  the  whole 
item  must  be  considered  false." 

Russell  suggests  three  steps  in  the  procedure  of 
constructing  such  tests:1 

"l.  First  make  a  series  of  true  statements  covering 
the  subject-matter  concerned. 

2.  Arrange  these  statements  in  chance  order  by  draw¬ 
ing  numbered  cards,  previously  shuffled,  from  a 

hat.  The  item  whose  number  is  drawn  first  becomes  the 
first  of  the  series;  that  drawn  second,  the  second 
of  the  series,  etc. 

3.  Make  the  statements  true  or  false  in  accordance  with 
some  chance  method.  Toss  a  coin.  If  heads  turns 

up,  allow  the  statement  to  remain  true:  if  tails, 
turn  the  true  statement  into  a  false  one.  Do  this 
for  all  the  statements." 

iv)  The  Multiple -choice  Type 

This  type  is  used  to  test  recognition  rather  than 

3 

recall.'  In  tests  of  this  type  there  should  be  from  three 

to  six  responses  to  a  given  question,  and  the  student  should 

be  called  upon  to  use  judgment,  reasoning  power,  or  recognition 

in  choosing  that  which  is  correct.  Such  tests  have  a  high 

reliability  rating,  but  "do  not  appear  .  to  be  more  than 

4 

a  measure  of  the  ability  to  recognize  the  right  answer. "  There 
are  three  main  types  of  such  tests.  In  the  first  there  is 
a  multiple  response  to  the  suggested  question;  in  the  second 
or  reverse  multiple-choice  all  but  one  of  the  statements  is 
wrotig  and  choice  is  made  of  that  which  is  right;;  in  the  third 

1.  Ru s sel  1  ,~TT.~~7  "Classroom  Tests",  ch.iii.  ’  " 

3.  Wesley,  W.B.,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies  ,  p.  o/9. 

4.  Bining,  A.C.,  and  Bining,  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social 
Studies,"  p.  352. 
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all  the  responses  are  partly  correct  and.  the  student  is 


asked  to  choose  that  which  is  the  best. 

In  constructing  the  multiple-choice  test  Sandiford 
suggests  three  rules: ^ 

"1.  None  of  the  choices  should  be  too  obviously  incorrect. 

2.  In  general,  from  four  to  seven  choices  should 
be  allowed. 

3.  The  position  of  the  correct  answers  should  be 
determined  by  lot,  by  drawing  numbers  from  a 
hat.  " 

Wesley  enumerates  the  following  as  important  in  the 
use  of  such  tests:^ 


Ml.  Avoid  using  multiple-choice  in  testing  for 

specific  information,  such  as  names  dates  and 
quantities.  Use  instead  the  completion  or 
short-answer  form. 

2.  Use  the  multiple-choice  in  testing  for  an  under¬ 
standing  of  concepts,  relation,  etc. 

3.  Avoid  using  useless  options  that  no  one  will 
choose.  They  do  not  function  in  the  case  of  a 
good  student,  and  the  poor  one  will  make  a  low 
score  without  them. 

4.  Place  all  options  at  the  end  of  the  item. 

5.  Avoid  textbook  phraseology  and  stereotyped 
expressions  in  the  correct  option.  They  may 
well  appear  in  the  foils. 

6.  In  case  the  correct  option  must  be  long,  see 
that  the  foils  are  also  long.  Do  not  allow  the 
correct  answer  to  be  phrased  with  more  care  than 
the  foils. 

7.  Avoid  giving  clues  such  as  using  the  same  word 
or  phrase  in  the  introduction  and  in  the  correct 
option. 

8.  See  that  the  introduction  and  all  the  options 
agree  in  number,  person,  tense,  and  all  outward 
form. 

9.  See  that  all  options  are  in  the  same  category. 

10.  Do  not  use  the  multiple-choice  type  when  there 
are  only  two  alternatives. 

11.  Never  have  fewer  than  three  responses.  More  than 
five  is  likely  to  be  a  waste  of  time  for  teacher 
and  pupil. 

12.  Use  the  reverse  multiple-choice  when  the  number 
of  true  statements  of  a  closely  related  nature  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  plausibly  inadequate 
statements.  Experience  will  enable  a  person  to 
classify  items  on  this  basis. 


T.  Sandiford,"  P. 

2.  Wesley,  E.B., 


"Educational  Psychology",  p.  315. 

"Teaching  the  Social  Studies,"  pp.  581-2. 
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13.  Use  the  best-answer  rather  than  the  simple 
multiple-choice  when  it  is  possible  to  distin¬ 
guish  degrees  of  adequacy  or  truth.  Each  option 
should  be  true,  but  one  should  be  clearly  best 
because  it  is  more  inclusive. 

14.  Vary  the  length  of  the  introductions  so  that 
some  of  the  items  in  a  section  will  have  options 
that  consist  of  brief  choices  and  others  of 
larger  clauses  or  sentences. 

15.  See  that  the  correct  option  does  not  tend  to 
appear  in  the  same  numbered  position  in  suc¬ 
cessive  items. 

16.  IN  informal  tests  do  not  make  any  correction  for 
guessing.  The  score  on  multiple-choice  items 
should  be  the  number  correct. 

17.  See  that  the  options  are  familiar  terms.  If  both 
the  introductory  problems  and  one  or  more  of  the 
options  are  unknown  factors,  the  results  will  be 
obscure. " 

The  following  are  examples  of  questions  suitable  for 
a  multiple- choice  test: 

a)  Underline  the  correct  answer. 

The  risorgimento  was: 

1.  The  rising  of  organized  opposition  to  Austrian 
influence  in  Italy. 

2.  The  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  Italian 
nationalism. 

3. .The  removing  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope. 
4.  The  march  of  Garibaldi  through  Sicily  and 
Naples. 

b)  Indicate  the  best  answer  to  the  following  by 
underlining  it: 

The  Parliament  Act  of  1911  provided  that: 

1.  The  House  of  Lords  should  have  its  powers  of 
rejecting  legislation  reduced. 

2.  The  House  of  Lords  might  delay  the  passing  of 
a  money  bill  for  only  one  month. 

3.  The  constitutional  power  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  fundamentally  reduced. 

4.  The  House  of  Lords  could  be  forced  to  pass  any 
legislation  initiated  by  the  House  Of  Commons. 

c)  All  but  one  of  the  following  was  a  composer  of 
symphonic  music.  Indicate  the  one  who  was  not 
by  placing  the  number  in  the  space  to  the  right. 

1.  Tchaikowsky. 

2.  Beethoven. 

3.  Rodin. 

4.  Schubert. 

5.  Rubinstein.  . °* 
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v)  The  Matching  Type 


This  is  used  to  for*  specific  information,  and  for 
understanding  of  general  or  cause  and  effect  relationships. 
Wesley  suggests  the  following  rules  for  using  such  tests:-*- 


1.  They  should  he  used  to  test  for  specific  information. 

2.  They  should  contain  no  more  than  ten  items. 

3.  There  should  he  an  excess  of  options. 

4.  Every  item  should  conceivably  match  every  option. 

5.  Options  may  he  used  more  than  once  in  the  same  test. 

6.  Arrange  short  word  groups  alphabetically,  chronologically, 
or  in  quantitative  order. 

7.  Do  not  use  this  type  of  test  for  testing  for  isolated  facts. 

The  following  are  examples  of  matching  questions 


suitable  for  Social  Studies  2: 


a) 


In  the  left-hand  column  is  a  list  of  causes.  In 
the  right-hand  column  is  a  list  of  results.  In 
the  blank  beside  each  cause  place  the  number  of  the 


prooer  result. 

(  )  Mercantilism 

(  )  Imperialism 

(  )  Chartism 

(  )  Liberalism 


1.  The  Revolutions  of  1848. 

2.  The  growth  of  monopolies. 

3.  Loss  of  the  British  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies. 

4.  The  partition  of  Africa. 

5.  The  Reign  of  Terror. 

6.  The  extension  of  privileges 
to  the  working  classes. 


b) 


Prom  the  list  at  the  right  choose  the  names  of 
three  people  prominent  in  each  period.  Write  the 
numbers  in  parentheses  under  the  name  of  the  period 


in  which  they  were  prominent. 

1.  The  French  Revolutionary  Period 
(1789-1815) 

()()() 

2.  The  period  of  Unification  in 
Germany. 

()()() 


1.  Voltaire. 

2.  Metternich. 

3.  Jefferson. 

4.  Bismarck. 

5.  Louis 

Napoleon 


1.  Wesley,  E.B.,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies,”  p.  58o. 
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3. 


The  American 
Period. 


(  )  (  )  ( 


Revolutionary 

) 


6.  Mirabeau. 

7.  Edmund  Burke. 

8.  Robespierre. 

9.  Walter  Raleigh. 

10.  Denton. 

11.  William  I. 

12.  Earl  of  Chatham. 


vi)  Arrangement  Type 

In  this  type^  a  number  of  facts  are  to  be  arranged  in 
a  specific  order.  If  the  test  is  one  involving  time 
sequence,  chronological  arrangement  is  desirable.  If  the 
test  is  one  involving  quantitative  values  arrangement  will 
be  in  the  order  of  size.  No  more  than  four  or  five  items 
should  be  used  in  such  a  question,  because  one  incorrect 
placing  of  an  item  makes  the  whole  question  wrong. 


Examples  of  questions  of  this  type  follow: 

a)  By  number  indicate  the  chronological  order  of 
the  following  events  associated  with  the 
Revolutionary  Period  in  France  (1789-1800). 

1.  The  fall  of  the  Bastille. 

2.  The  establishment  of  the  First  French  Republic. 

3.  The  formation  of  the  National  Assembly. 

4.  The  trial  of  Louis  X2I. 

5.  The  establishment  of  Constitutional  Monarchy. 

Answer:  (  )  (  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

b)  Indicate  by  number  the  first  and  last  events 
of  the  following  in  the  order  of  time  at  which 
they  occurred; 

1.  The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Waterloo. 

2.  The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Metz. 

3.  The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Quebec. 

First  7  Last 


c)  Indicate  in  order  of  size  (smallest  first)  the 
1942  population  of  the  following: 

1.  The  United  States. 

2.  Great  Britain. 

3.  Germany. 

4 .  J  ap  an . 

Answer:  (  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 
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vii)  The  Analogies  Type 

This  is  used  to  test  relationships  on  the  “basis  of 
similarity.  An  example  of  an  item  for  a  question  of  this 
type  follows: 

a)  What  Cavour  was  to  nineteenth  century  Italy, 
. was  to  nineteenth  century  Germany, 

viii)  Glassification  Type 

An  example  of  this  follows: 

a)  In  each  line  cross  out  the  word  that  does  not 
belong  there: 

1.  Watteau,  Turner,  Epstein,  Millet,  Monet. 

2.  Verdi,  Gounod,  Mozart,  Gainsborough,  Debussy, 

ix)  The  Map  Type 

This  type  of  test  is  generally  a  matching  test. 
Several  devices  may  be  used: 

1.  Numbers  may  be  placed  on  the  map  to  be  matched  with  the 
names  of  places  in  a  subsidiary  list. 

2,  Dots  may  be  placed  on  the  map  to  indicate  position  of 
places.  The  places  are  listed  by  number,  letter,  etc. 

The  correct  number,  letter,  or  word  is  placed  beside 
each  dot  on  the  map, 

5.  Comparison  of  areas,  population,  etc.  may  be  indicated  by 
use  of  a  map  test. 

x)  Miscellaneous  Types 

These  involve  the  interpretation  of  maps,  graphs, 
and  cartoons, 

g)  GENERAL 

A  good  test  in  Social  Studies  should  include  a 
combination  of  the  different  techniques  mentioned  above. 

The  broader  the  testing  programme,  the  more  accurate  will  be 
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the  results.  The  examination  in  Social  Studies  should 
combine  especially  the  essay-type  and  the  short-answer 
objective  type  of  tests.  In  support  of  this  viewpoint 
is  the  statement  of  A.C.  and  D.H.  Bining: 

"It  is  evident .  that  the  best  tests  in  the 

Social  Studies  are  those  which  are  made  up  of 
a  combination  of  all,  including  especially  the 
essay-type,  because  there  are  certain  traits 
which  the  new- type  test  does  not  measure. 

In  addition  to  written  tests  there  are  some  other 
techniques  for  measuring  achievement.  These  are  summarized 
by  the  American  Council  of  Education: 

"There  are  many  other  techniques  - -  including  the 

recitation,  the  oral  examination,  the  rating  scale, 
the  interview-,  the  performance  test,  the  interest 
questionnaire,  the  attitude  scale,  and  general 

observation  of  student  behaviour - -  -which  have 

a  significant  place  in  the  whole  appraisal,  and 
which  are  seriously  in  need  of  further  development . 

Such  techniques  may  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  of  Social 

Studies  2. 


CHAPTER  VII 
CONCLUSIONS 

From  what  has  been  written  above,  it  will  appear 
that  certain  general  observations  and  conclusions  may  be 
made.  These  are  divided  into  three  groups  according  to  the 
expressed  purposes  of  this  study. 

a)  OBSERVATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
TEACHING  THEMES  ONE  AND  FIVE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  2 

COURSE  IN  ALBERTA 

1.  A  separate  room  for  the  teaching  of  social  studies  is 

1.  Bining,  A.C  and  D.H.,  "Teaching  the  Social  Studies",  p.  356. 
8.  American  Council  of  Education,  "The  Construction  and  Use  of 

Achievement  Examinations",  p.  19. 
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desirable.  In  such  a  room,  the  keynote  should  be 
flexibility  of  equipment. 

2.  The  social  studies  laboratory  or  workshop,  if  adequately 
equipped  with  books,  magazines,  pamphlets,  maps,  and  mechan¬ 
ical  aids,  is  valuable  in  teaching  this  course. 

3.  The  equipment  at  present  available  for  the  teaching  of 
Social  Studies  2  in  Alberta  high  schools  is  too  limited  to 
assure  the  best  treatment  of  the  course. 

4.  The  use  of  movable  desks  and  tables  and  chairs  in  the 
social  studies  room  is  preferable  to  fixed  desks  arranged 
in  rows.  With  the  flexibility  to  be  obtained  from  the 
former,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  more  socialized  and  informal 
approach  to  the  social  studies. 

5.  It  is  desirable  that  the  social  studies  class  shall  be  of 
approximately  twenty-five  in  number. 

6.  Greater  centralization  of  administration  and  organization 
of  Alberta  high  schools  might  provide  better  equipment. 

7.  Greater  financial  assistance  towards  equipping  schools 
might  be  possible  with  federal  grants  or  increased  prov¬ 
incial  grants. 

8.  The  well-equipped  school  can  contribute  considerably  towards 
the  achievement  of  the  aims  of  the  social  studies. 

b)  OBSERVATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
TEACHING  THEMES  ONE  AND  FIVE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  2 

COURSE  FOR  ALBERTA 

1.  There  are  several  general  approaches  to  the  social  studies. 
One  should  try  to  study  each  theme  from  as  many  different 
approaches  as  possible.  In  theme  one  the  historical,  the 
biographical,  the  political  and  the  geographic  approaches 
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are  particularly  applicable.  In  theme  five  the  historical, 
the  biographical  and  the  cultural  approaches  are  preferable. 

^  •  No  one  teaching  method  is  suitable  for  all  situations.  The 
particular  method  used  should  be  governed  by  the  topic, 
the  school,  the  type  of  pupils,  and  the  teacher.  Nor  should 
any  method  be  adopted  without  alteration.  Adaptation  will 
be  necessary  in  applying  any  method  to  a  particular  teach¬ 
ing  situation. 

3.  That  technique  which  functions  in  a  given  situation  is 
satisf  actory. 

4.  All  the  teaching  methods  enumerated  in  Chapter  IV  have 
points  that  are  useful  in  helping  to  achieve  the  aims  of  the 
course. 

5.  The  teaching  techniques  described  in  Chapter  V  embody  the 
best  elements  from  the  methods  of  Chapter  IV. 

6.  To  achieve  the  aims  of  the  Alberta  courses  in  social  studies, 
teaching  techniques  must  encourage  greater  pupil  activity 
and  participation. 

7.  The  most  important  techniques  are  those  which  have  to  do  with 
the  organization  and  successful  conduct  of  the  discussion. 

In  this  connection  Mary  G.  Kelty  sums  of  the  truth: 

"Probably  the  most  fruitful  field  in  technique  for 
high  school  teachers  to  investigate  is  the  conduct 
of  the  ’discussion'.  Some  teachers  are  highly 
successful  in  leading  pupils  through  this  extremely 
difficult  exercise,  helping  them  to  see  the  fallacies 
in  their  own  reasoning,  taking  advantage  of  half¬ 
right  answers  in  order  to  point  in  fruitful  dir¬ 
ections,  requiring  real  thought  as  opposed  to  memor¬ 
ization,  helping  in  analyzing,  comparing,  inferring, 
generalizing.  Going  behind  the  facts  to  the  meanings 
is  a  process  too  little  undertaken  as  a  general  rule 
because  of  the  extreme  difficulty. 

"Many  teachers  can  now  do  little  more  than  reject 
wrong  answers,  call  on  someone  else,  give  the  key  to 
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the  desired  response  themselves,  or  let  the  pupils 
stray  off  into  fierce  controversies  over  irrelevant 
issues.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  skillful 
instructors  seem  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  the 
elements  in  their  own  success;  at  least  fewr  have  been 
able  to  analyze  their  techniques  when  pressed  by 
the  author  to  do  so.  Yet  such  analyses  are  urgently 
needed.  1,1 

8.  Teaching  the  social  studies  requires  a  high  tyoe  of 

mastery  of  techniques  possessed  at  present  by  a  very  few 
teachers* 

c)  OBSERVATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
TESTING  THEMES  ONE  AND  FIVE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  2 

COURSE  IN  ALBERTA 

1*  The  last  two  aims  of  the  Social  Studies  2  course  are  not 
possible  of  measurement  in  the  present.  The  desirable 
outcomes  associated  with  them  are  obtainable  only  as  the 
pupil  takes  his  place  as  a  citizen  in  a  democratic 
society. 

2 •  Many  things  such  as  attitudes,  judgment,  and  character 
qualities  are  not  susceptible  of  accurate  measurement. 

3.  Testing  in  the  Social  Studies,  whether  directly  for 
information  or  indirectlyto  test  reasoning  ability, 

underst anding  of  relationships,  et  cetera,  is  based  in  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  facts. 

4.  The  essay-type  test  is  a  valuable  means  of  examining  a 
pupil's  ability  to  organize  material,  his  ability  to 
express  his  ideas  adequately,  and  hiis  knowledge  of  a 
restricted  phase  of  the  course.  Its  chief  advantage  is 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  constructed. 

b*  The  class  essay  is  valuable  to  test  reading  ability,  organ¬ 
ization,  and  knowledge  and  understanding  of  factual  material. 

TV  KolTy ,~  TvTary~Ur.^  "principles, Procedures,  and  Content",' 

THE  Future  of  the  Social  3tudies,  p.  71 
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6.  The  new-type  objective  tests  are  of  advantage  because  they 
are  easy  to  administer,  are  more  reliable  and  valid,  test 
the  whole  field  more  readily,  are  easily  and  accurately 
scored,  and  may  be  treated  statistically  much  better. 

7.  Any  test  in  the  social  studies  ought  to  combine  4,  5,  and 
6  above.  An  effort  to  do  this  has  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  Education  of  Alberta  in  the  Social  Studies  3 
papers  of  the  past  two  years. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  is  a  tendency  for  teachers  to  expect  too  detailed 

a  knowledge  of  factual  material  from  their  pupils.  Though 
a  knowledge  of  facts  is  essential,  the  extensive  treatment 
applied  to  social  studies  precludes  a  knowledge  of  all 
but  the  significant  ones. 

2.  Factual  material  should  never  be  learned  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  its  functional  value.  It  should  lead  the  pupil 

to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

3.  The  course  in  Social  Studies  2,  as  it  stands,  is  too  long 
for  adequate  teaching  using  the  techniques  indicated 
above.  Extensive  reading  and  the  socialized  approach 
require  more  time  than  is  now  allowed  for  this  course. 

4.  The  Social  Studies  2  course,  as  it  stands,  is  probably 
not  organized  carefully  enough  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  subject. 

5.  Socialized  class  organization,  socialized  preparation,  and 
socialized  discussion,  with  provision  for  individual 
interests  are  fundamentals  in  the  present  techniques  in 
the  social  studies  for  the  high  school.  Through  these  all 
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of  the  aims  of  the  Alberta  courses  in  Social  Studies  for 
the  high  school  are  possible  of  achievement. 
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APPENDIX  A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

TECHNIQUES  IN  THE  TEACHING  AND  TESTING  OP  THEMES 
ONE  AND  FIVE  OP  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  TWO 
COURSE  FOR  ALBERTA  SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION 

1.  Name  and  Number  of  School  District  . . 

2*  Number  of  rooms  in  the  High  School  . 

3*  Name  of  teacher  or  teachers  of  Social  Studies  2  ... 


4.  Number  of  pupils  in  Social  Studies  classes :-( a) . . . 

(b)  . . 

(c) .... . 

(Total) 

50  Are  any  other  pupils  present  in  the  room  during  the 

Social  Studies  period?  . 

6.  Prom  your  experience,  what  size  of  class  gives  the  best 

results  in  this  subject?  . 

THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  ROOM 

7.  Is  there  a  room  devoted  exclusively  to  the  teaching  of 

Social  Studies? . 

8.  If  not,  do  you  think  such  a  room  would  be  advantageous?.. 

9*  Is  the  Social  Studies  room  equipped  with: -(a)  Fixed  desks? 

(b)  Movable  desks? 

(c)  Tables  and 
chairs? 

10.  In  the  space  provided  below,  please  sketch  a  floor  plan 

of  your  Social  Studies  room  showing  how  desks  or  tables 
are  arranged,  and  indicating  the  number  of  pupils  per 
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desk  or  table. 


11*  Would  you  permit  me  to  make  use  of  this  in  my  study?..... 

12.  Have  you  any  photographs  of  your  Social  Studies  plant?... 

13.  If  so,  would  you  be  willing  to  send  copies  at  my 

expense?  . . . . . 

14.  If  not,  would  you  be  willing  to  make  photographs  of  your 

Social  Studies  plant  at  my  expense?  . . . 

15.  May  I  have  your  permission  to  use  these  photographs  in 

my  study?  . . . . . 

16.  What  improvements,  if  any,  would  you  wish  to  have  made  in 

your  present  Social  Studies  room?  . . 


LIBRARY 

17.  Does  each  pupil  in  your  class  have  an  authorized 

text  book?  . . 

18.  Is  the  same  text  used  by:-  (a)  All  ....  (b)  50%  .... 

( c )  2  5%  .... 

19.  Are  additions  to  the  Social  Studies  library  financed  by:- 


(a)  School  Board  donations?... 
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(b)  Pupil  contributions?  . 

(c)  Extra-curricular  activities?, 

20.  Is  the  library: - 

(a)  In  the  Social  Studies  room?  . 

(b)  In  a  separate  room  used  as  a  library?  . . 

21,  Does  your  school  have:- 

(  a)  A  paid  librarian?  . . . » . 

(b)  A  teacher  acting  as  librarian?  . . 

(c)  A  pupil  or  pupils  acting  as  librarians?  ...... 

22,  Is  a  definite  check  kept  upon  the  Social  Studies  books  in 

the  library?  . . . . . 

23.  Which  of  the  books  listed  in  the  High  School  Bulletin  do 
you  find  best  for:- 

( a)  Theme  1?  . 


(b)  Theme  5? 


24.  What  additional  books  do  you  find  most  valuable  for:- 
(a)  Theme  1?  . 


(b)  Theme  5? 


25.  What  periodicals  do  you  find  most  useful  for: 

(a)  Theme  1?  . 
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(b)  Theme  5? 


26,  In  what  respects  do  you  find  these  periodicals  useful 

(a)  For  information?  . . . 

(b)  For  pictures?  . . . . 

(c)  For  other  illustrative  material?  . . . 

2 / »  What  atlas  do  you  find  most  useful  for  this  course?  «••• 


MAPS,  CHARTS,  AND  CLIPPINGS 

28.  Have  you  a  good  selection  of:-  (a)  Wall  maps?  . 

(b)  Time  line  charts?  ... 

(c)  Graphs?  . . . 

(d)  Histograms?  . 

29.  Have  these  been:- 

(a)  Purchased?  . . 

(b)  Made  by  the  teacher?  . 

(c)  Made  by  the  pupils?  . . 

30.  I  would  appreciate  copies  or  photographs  of  good  charts, 
time  charts,  histograms,  and  maps,  and  would  be  willing 
to  pay  the  cost  of  getting  them  for  illustrative  mater¬ 
ial.  Have  you  anything  of  this  nature  which  I  may  us 

in  my  study?  . . 

31.  How  are  clippings  and  current  materials  handled? :- 

(a)  Placed  on  the  bulletin  board  and  then 

destroyed  . 
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(b)  Placed  on  the  bulletin  board  and  then 

transferred  to  a  scrap  book  . . 

(c)  Placed  on  the  bulletin  boatf.d  and  then 

transferred  to  a  flexible  indexed  file  . 

(d)  Placed  directly  in  a  scrap  book . . 

(e)  Placed  directly  in  a  flexible  indexed  file  .. 
32*  Are  the  scrap  books  which  you  use:- 

(a)  The  possession  of  individuals?  . 

(b)  A  class  possession?  . . 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 

33*  Indicate  which  of  the  following  equipment  has  been  used 
in  the  teaching  of  Social  Studies  2:- 

(a)  Radio  equipment  for  listening  to  broadcasts.. 

(b)  Radio  equipment  actually  used  by  the  pupils, 

i.e.,  a  microphone  and  an  amplifier 
connected  . . 

(c)  Motion  pictures  . 

(d)  Lantern  slides  . . 

(e)  Film  slides  . . 

(f)  Semi-rotary  or  rotary-vertical  wrall- 

exhibitor  . 

340  Do  you  make  use  of  a  prepared  work  book:- 

(a)  Of  your  own  design?  . . 

(b)  Of  someone  else's  design?  . . 

35.  Which  of  the  following  aims  of  the  course  does  your 
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work  book  satisfy? 

(a)  Does  it  arouse  an  interest  in  the  story  of 

civilization?  . . . 

(b)  Does  it  relate  the  findings  to  present-day 

problems?  . . . 

(c)  Does  it  build  up  an  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  widely  different  economic 
and  political  methods  that  have  been  tried?  . » 

(d)  Does  it  stimulate  the  pupil  to  undertake  his 

share  of  the  responsibility  in  a  democratic 
society?  . 

(e)  Does  it  give  any  experience  in  democratic 

leadership  and  co-operation?  . . . 

ROOM  PROCEDURE  Theme  1  Theme  5 

a)  Formal  - 

36.  Do  you  use  the  formal  teaching 
procedure:- 

(a)  All  of  the  time?  . 

(b)  50%  of  the  time?  . 

(c)  25%  of  the  time?  . 

(d)  Occasionally?  . 

(e)  None  of  the  time?  . 

37.  Why  do  you  make  use  of  it?  . . 

b)  Outlines  - 


38.  Do  you  give  students  an  outline 
of  the  topics  on  this  theme? 
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Theme  1  THEME  5 

39.  Are  they:- 

(a)  The  same  as  the  out¬ 
line  in  the  High 

School  Bulletin?  . 

(b)  More  detailed?  . .  . . 

40.  What  is  their  chief  purpose?  . .  . . 

41.  Are  they:- 

(a)  Written  on  the  black¬ 
board?  . .  . . 

(b)  Duplicated  mechanically? .  . . 

c)  Committee  reports  - 

42.  Do  students  prepare  topics  in 

committees?  . 

43.  What  is  the  size  of  each  committee? .  . . 

44.  Is  the  investigation  of  each 
committee  worked  into  a  single 

report?  . 

45)  Are  committee  reports  made  avail¬ 
able  to  other  class  members  by:- 

(a)  Posting  on  the  bulletin 

board?  . . 

(b)  Duplicating  mechan¬ 
ically?  . . 

(c)  Circulating  among 

the  pupils?  . 

(d)  Filing  in  the  library?  . 
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Theme  1  Theme  5 
(e)  Writing  on  the  blackboard? . 

d)  Individual reports - 

46.  Do  students  prepare  individual 

reports  on  each  topic?  . .  . . 

47.  Are  these  individual  reports  based: - 

(a)  Upon  committee  reports?  . 

(b)  Upon  results  of  class  discussion? . .  . 

48.  Do  you  check  such  reports?  . . 

49.  What  value  do  you  place  upon  them?  . . . .  . . 

e)  Reports  --  How  presented  - 

50.  Are  reports  presented  to  the  class 
by:- 

(a)  Being  read  aloud?  ••••••••••  . . 

(b)  The  'oral  composition'  method?  . . .  . . 

(c)  A  panel  discussion  with  the  rest 

of  the  class  as  audience?  ......•• . 

f )  Debates,  etc.  - 

51.  Do  you  make  use  of  formal  debate  in 
this  theme 

(a)  Always?  . 

(b)  Occasionally?  . 

(c)  Once  a  term?  . . .  . 

52.  Do  you  use  the  parliamentary  method 


of  debate 
(a)  Always? 
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Theme  1 


Theme  5 


(b)  Occasionally? 

(c)  Once  a  term? 

53.  Do  you  make  use  of  the  open  forum: - 

(a)  Always? 

(b)  Occasionally? 

(c)  Once  a  term? 

54.  Do  you  stimulate  pupil  activity  in 
such  forums  by:- 

( a )  Enc  ourag  ement? 

(b)  Questions? 

(c)  Appeal  to  individual  interests? 

55.  In  such  forums  do  you:- 

(a)  Lead? 

(b)  Guide? 

(c)  Listen  without  comment? 

(d)  Summarize? 

56.  Do  your  students  dramatize  any 
parts  of  the  theme? 

57.  Which  parts? 

58.  Do  groups  present  dramatizations 
to  the  class? 

59.  What  aim  of  the  course  does  it 
satisfy? 

Culmination - 

60.  Does  the  culmination  consist  of:- 
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Theme  1  Theme  5 

(a)  A  lecture  by  the  teacher?  . . . 

(b)  A  lecture  by  an  outsider?  ..........  . . . 

(c)  A  programme  with  speeches, 

songs,  dramatizations,  etc,?  . . .  .......... 

(d)  Tests  based  on  the  theme?  .... ......  ••»..*...< 

(e)  Making  of  comprehensive  charts 

based  on  the  theme?  ..........  . . . 

(f)  Some  other  activity?  (Specify)  . .  ......... 

h)  Current  Events  — - 

61.  Are  current  events 

(a)  Dealt  with  at  the  beginning 

of  each  class  period?  . .  . . 

(b)  In  special  current  events 
classes  held  at  regular 

intervals?  ..........  ...... 

(c)  Worked  in  incidentally?  . . .  *••• . 

TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS 

62.  Do  your  tests  in  Social  Studies  2  measure  content 

only?  . 

63.  Do  your  tests  in  Social  Studies  2  attempt  to  measure  any 

of  the  fol lowing 

(a)  The  students’  appreciation  of  present-day  problems 

and  their  solution?  . 

(b)  The  students’  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  other 
nations  with  different  economic  and  political 


systems? 
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(c)  The  students'  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  their 
responsibilities  as  members  of  a  democratic 

state?  •  •  • . . . , . . . . . . 

(d)  The  value  to  the  student  of  the  experiences  which  the 

Social  Studies  class  has  afforded  in  democratic 
leadership  and  responsibility?  ». . . . . . 

64.  Have  you  any  available  copies  of  tests  which  you  believe 

meet  the  aims  of  the  course?  . . 

65.  May  I  have  copies  of  these  with  your  permission  to  use 

them  in  my  study?  . . . . . . . 

66.  Do  you  use:- 

(a)  A  short-answer  test  calling  for  definite  objective 

facts  or  judgments?  . . . 

(b)  A  subjective  test  calling  for  organization,  selection, 

and  recall?  . . 

(c)  A  test  which  combines  (a)  and  (b)?  . . 

GENERAL 

67.  I  would  appreciate  pictures  of  your  Social  Studies  class 

in  action.  I  am  willing  to  bear  the  expense  of  securing 
these.  Have  you  any  which  I  may  use  in  my  study?  . 

68.  What  teaching  difficulties  does  the  course  in  Social 
Studies  2  present  to  you  in  your  particular  school? 
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69.  Which  of  your  teaching  techniques  seems  to  you  to  meet 


the  aims  of  the  course  best? 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  books  used  by  Alberta  teachers 

in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  themes  one  and  five 

of  the  Social  Studies  2  course.  The  theme  or  themes  for 

which  each  book  is  suitable  is  indicated  in  parentheses. 

Americana  Encyclopedia  (5) 

Beard,  C.A.,  Robinson,  H.R.,  Smith,  D.V., 

Our  Own  Age  (1  and  5) 

Becker,  C.L.,  and  Duncalf,  F., 

Story  of  Civilization  (1  and  5) 

Chamber’s  Biographical  Dictionary  (1  and  5) 

Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  (5) 

DeWitt,  N.W. , 

A  Brief  Worljf  His tory  (1  and  5) 

Elson,  H*W. , 

Modern  Times  and  the  Living  Past  (1  and  5) 

Eastman,  S.M., 

World  Progress  (Canadian  Edition)  (1  and  5) 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  (5) 

Fisher,  H.A.L., 

History  of  Europe.  (1) 

Fisher,  H.A.L., 

Napoleon  (1) 

Hall's  Practical  Reference  Library  (5) 

Hayes,  Moon,  Wayland, 

World  History  (1) 

Lawrence,  D.H., 

Movements  in  European  History  (1) 

Lincoln  Library  (5) 

Mowat ,  R.B. , 

A  New  History  of  Great  Britain  (1) 

Mac Kay,  R.A.,  and  Saunders,  S.A., 

The  Modern  World  (1) 

Novels,  Dumas,  Hugo,  Scott,  etc*,. 
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REFERENCE  BOOKS  (Concluded) 

Ommanney,  K.  A., 

The  Stage  and  the  School  (5) 

Pahlow,  S.  W. , 

Man’s  Achievement,  Volumes  I  and  II  (1  and  5) 
Pahlow,  E.W. , 

Man’s  Great  Adventure  (1  and  5) 

Reinach,  S., 

Apollo  (5) 

Robinson,  H.R. , 

Medieval  and  Modem  Times  (1) 

Rugg,  H.O., 

Changing  Civilizations  in  the  Modern  World  (1) 
Rugg,  H.O., 

Changing  Governments  and  Changing  Cultures. (1) 


Seary,  V.P.,  and  Paterson,  G., 

The  Story  of  Civilization  (1  and  5) 

Schapiro,  J.S.,  Morris,  R.B.,  Sov/ard,  F.H., 
Civilization  in  the  Modern  World,  (1  and  5) 


Statham,  H.H., 

A  Short  History  of  Architecture  (5) 

Van  Loon,  H. , 

History  of  Mankind  (1) 

Van  Loon,  H. , 

The  Arts  (5) 


Wells*.  H.G., 

Outline  of  History  (1) 

Williamson,  J.A., 

The  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  (1) 
World  Book  Encyclopedia. 
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MAGAZINES  and  PERIODICALS 


The  following  is  a  list  of  magazines  and  periodicals  that 
are  useful  in  Social  Studies  2,  Themes  1  and  5.  This  list 
includes  periodicals  useful  in  studying  current  events. 
This  list  includes  only  those  mentioned  "by  the  teachers 
in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  questionnaire  sent  out. 


C  an  adi  an  P o  rum 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

Current  History 

Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star 

Headline  Books 

Illustrated  London  News 

Look 


Time 

Toronto  Star  Weekly 
Toronto  Saturday  Night 
World1  Affairs 
-oOo- 


Life 

MacLean's  Magazine 

Magazine  Digest 

New  World 

New  York  Times 

New  Republic 

Nation 

Newsweek 

News  Review 

National  Geographic  Magazine 
Canadian  Geographic  Journal 
Picture  Post 
Reader's  Digest 
Pictorial  Education 


Scholastic 


The  Curtain  Call 
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ATLASES  AND  MAPS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  maps  and  atlases  mentioned  by 
the  teachers  consulted  by  the  questionnaire. 

Canadian  School  Atlas 

Cornish  Atlas 

Hammond ’ s  Atl as 

Harrabin  An  Atlas  of  European  History 

Public  School  Geography  for  Alberta  Schools 

Philip’s  Historical  Atlas  -  Medieval  and  Modern 

Rand- McNally  World  Atlas 
National  Geographic  Society  Maps 
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APPENDIX  C 

The  following  are  examples  of  student  dramas 
written  by  Grade  XI  students  In  committees.  The  idea  was 
that  these  dramas  would  be  suitable  to  present  as  short 
radio  plays  by  making  use  of  a  public  address  system. 

EXAMPLE  I 

PARTITIONS  OF  POLAND 
Scene  1  ---  First  Partition 

Characters  -  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  Maria  Theresa 

of  Austria  and  Catherine  II  of  Russia. 

Time - 1772 

Maria  Theresa,  Catherine  II,  and  Frederick  are  sitting 
before  a  map  of  Poland  and  its  neighbours. 

Frederick - Each  of  us  could  easily  do  with  more 

territory#  Poland  is  weak  and  disunited. 
Why  not  divide  up  different  sections  of 
her  borders  among  us? 

Catherine - I  think  that  Is  an  excellent  idea.  (Point¬ 

ing  to  the  map)  Frederick,  there  is  a 
section  between  East  Prussia  and  Pomerania 
inhabited  by  German  Protestants.  It  would 
eliminate  any  racial  difficulties  if  you 
were  to  take  that  section.  I  will  take  the 
area  east  of  the  Duna  River.  Only  Russians 
live  there,  so  Poland  should^t  object 
greatly. 
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Maria  Theresa  -  I  guess  I'll  have  to  take  the  lower 

section,  north-east  of  Austria;  Russians 
and  Poles  live  there  and  I'm  sure  to  have 
difficulty,  I  really  don't  think  we  should 
do  this  anyway.  Think  how  we  would  feel 
if  ----- 

Catherine - But  that  can't  happen.  Of  course,  if  you 

don't  want  part  of  Poland,  you  don't  have 
to  take  it,  you  know. 

Maria  Theresa  -  Oh,  I'll  take  it. 

Catherine - Good,  then  it's  agreed.  The  King  of  Poland 

is  powerless  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Scene  2  -  Second  Partition 

Characters  —  —  «•  Catherine  XI  of  Russia,  Frederick  William  XX 

of  Prussia  and  Francis  of  Austria. 

Time - 1793 

Catherine  and  Frederick  William  are  sitting  talking  as  the 

curtain  rises. 

Catherine  _  Frederick,  I  think  Poland  is  becoming  too 

powerful.  Their  new  constitution  has 
united  them  as  nothing  else  has. 

Frederick  -  The  last  partition  worked  out  well  for 

both  our  countries,  although  it  just 
increased  trouble  for  Austria.  Another 
partition  would  set  Poland  back  quite  a 
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bit.  I'm  all  in  favour  of  it. 

(Enter  Francis) 

Catherine  - - -  Oh,  it's  you,  Francis.'  Frederick  and  I 

have  just  been  discussing  the  possibilities 
of  another  partition  of  Poland. 

Francis  -  I'd  say  it  was  a  good  idea,  for  she  is 

getting  too  powerful.  How  do  you  propose 
to  divide  it? 

Frederick  -  I'll  take  over  the  section  south  of  that 

section  which  Prussia  received  last  time. 

I'll  take  control  of  the  Free  Cities  of 
Danzig,  Thorn  and  Posen.  They'll  be  of 
great  use  to  me,  and  furthermore  it  would 
stop  them  from  extending  any  power  over  the 
surrounding  country. 

Catherine  -  I'll  take  the  large  section  with  the  Dneister 

as  its  southern  border  and  the  Dneiper  as 
its  eastern  border. 

Francis - That  doesn't  leave  much  choice  for  me. 

Catherine  -  If  you  don't  take  a  section  of  Poland,  I'll 

promise  you  Bulgaria.  That's  all  right 
isn't  it,  Frederick? 

Frederick - Oh,  yes.  I  agree. 

Catherine  -  Fine, then  I  think  that  is  settled. 

Scene  .3 - Third  Partition 

Characters  —  Catherine  II  of  Russia,  Frederick  William  II  of 

Prussia  and  Francis  of  Austria. 
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Time - 

C  atherine 

Frederick 
Francis  - 


Frederick 

C  atherine 


Plan - 


1795 

—  At  last  Kosciusko  is  crushed.  My  forces 
have  reached  Warsaw,  I  thinX  we  had  better 
put  an  end  to  the  Polish  Kingdom, 

—  If  we  don't,  she  may  finish  us, 

—  I  never  received  Bulgaria  after  the  last 
partition.  This  time  I'm  going  to  take  the 
section  north  of  the  Austrian  border.  The 
north-east  border  would  be  the  east  tributary 
of  the  Vistula, 

—  I'll  take  the  strip  of  land  around  the 
borders  of  East  Prussia, 

Then,  I'll  take  the  remaining  section.  All 
future  danger  from  the  Polish  Kingdom  has 
been  abolished,  and  we  have  obtained  all 
this  added  territory  without  bloodshed. 


EXAMPLE  II 

THE  DEFECTS  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME 
To  have  a  number  of  voices  representing  the 
people  under  the  Old  Re'glme  in  France  ---  each 
voice  representing  a  particular  group. 


First  Voice 


_  I  represent  Louis  XV  and  his  government. 

It  is  our  fault  that  the  country  has  a  huge 
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debt?  No,  Louis  XIV  was  responsible.  The 
people  must  pay.  That  they  are  also  paying 
for  the  expense  of  our  court  and  our  political 
intrigues  they  need  never  know.  Perhaps  a 
little  forced  labour  would  help.  They  shall 
build  up  the  roads  whenever  they  are  com- 
manded.  This  corvee  shall  be  a  tax  paid  in 
labour. 

Second  Voice - We  are  the  peasants.  At  the  most  crucial 

moments,  we  may  be  forced  to  leave  our 
crops  and  work  on  the  roads.  Four-fifths  of 
our  income  we  pay  in  taxes.  Because  of  the 
Gabelle,  we  pay  up  to  twenty  times  the  value 
of  our  salt.  To  avoid  buying  salt  is  punish¬ 
able  by  death  or  life  in  the  galleys.  Is  it 
worthwhile,  all  this  work?  Would  it  not  be 
easier  to  die? 

Third  Voice  -  I  am  an  English  traveller.  In  France  I  met 

another  Englishman  who  had  been  sent  to 
prison  by  a  lettre  de  cachet.  His  case  is  that 
of  thousands  who  fall  victim  to  the  malice 
and  greed  of  the  nobles. 

Fourth  Voice  ---  I  represent  the  tax  collectors.  This  is  a 

business  which  really  pays,  if  one  is  just 
cruel  and  hard  enough.  A  splendid  idea  it  is 
that  we  should  keep  all  we  can  make  over  the 
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stated  tax.  The  zeal  of  our  body  indeed  does 
credit  to  our  king.  If  we  spare  the  noble 
at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  our  position  is 
secure.  We  make  sure  that  such  is  the  case. 

Fifth  Voice - I  am  a  Bishop.  Naturally,  since  I  am  a  man 

of  God,  it  is  right  that  I  should  live  in 
splendor  at  the  expense  of  those  below  me. 

Sixth  Voice  — —  Like  other  princes  of  France,  I  rule  almost 

independently.  I  make  my  own  lav/s,  levey 
my  own  taxes,  have  my  own  system  of  justice. 

To  me  the  people  owre  their  first  allegiance. 

If  my  laws  are  harsher  than  those  in  other 
provinces,  it  is  the  peasants  who  suffer, 
not  I.  My  border  taxes  are  too  high  for 
them  to  pay,  so  they  dare  not  leave  the  prov¬ 
ince.  Hence  each  man  must  do  as  he  is  told. 
Here  in  Alsace,  our  peasants  are  our  slaves. 

Seventh  Voice  —  I  am  Louis  XVI.  I’m  not  sure,  but  somehow 

these  laws  must  be  wrong  -  the  oppression 

of  the  masses  for  the  glorification  of  the 
few.  But  I*m  afraid.  The  nobles  rule  me. 

I  can  do  nothing.  Maybe  if  I  had  a  strong 
minister - but  I’m  not  sure. 

Eighth  Voice  -  I,  Marie  Antoinette,  might  change  the  path 

of  history.  I  can  rule  Louis.  Why  not  France? 
But  why  should  I  worry  for  others.  Youth 
and  beauty  deserve  only  pleasure. 
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Ninth  Voice  -  I  represent  the  thinkers - those  who,  by 

their  liberal  ideas,  awakened  Frenchmen  to 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  power 
of  action  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  masses. 

We  represent  the  leaders  who  made  possible 
a  political,  economic  and  social  revolution, 
the  beneficial  results  of  which  will  spread, 
throughout  France  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Follow  these  men  ---  Turgot,  Necker,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Denton,  Marat,  Mirabeau,  and 
Robespierre. 

Tenth  Voice  -  I  represent  the  man  who  carelessly  set  the 

spark  to  the  forces  of  the  French  Revol¬ 
ution.  So  simple  it  was  to  shout,  "Necker 
is  dead.  To  arms  I  To  arms]",  in  a  burst 
of  anger..  How  impossible  it  is  to  say 
how  far-reaching  will  be  its  results. 
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VISUAL  AIDS  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EXTENSION, 

UNIVERSITY  OP  ALBERTA 


a)  FILM  SLIDES 
THEME  1 

Australia  (Its  Natives  and  Customs) 

Australia  as  it  is 

English  Life  Past  and  Present. 

The  Stately  Homes  of  England 
A  Visit  to  Modern  London 
English  Country  Life  and  Scenes 
Shakespeare’s  Avon 
Interdependence  and  the  League 
Russia  under  the  Czars 
Russia  under  the  Soviet 
The  Rhine 

Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden 

Yugoslavia 
C  zecho Slovakia 
The  Vatican 

Growth^ of  Christian  Architecture  in  France 
Architecture  of  English  Cathedrals 
We  s  tmin  s  t  e  r  Abb  ey 
Durham  and  its  Cathedral. 

Salisbury  and  Stonehenge 
Rochester  and  its  Cathedral 
Windsor  Castle 
Oxford  and  its  Colleges 
Cambridge  and  its  Colleges 


b)  LANTERN  SLIDES 
THEME  1 


Blue  Lakes  of  Italy 
British  Empire 

Cities  and  Canals  of  Holland 
Edinburgh 

English  Lake  District 
English  Lake  Land 
English  River  Scenery 
From  London  to  Greece 
London 

Mediterranean  Shores 

N spies 

Norway 

A  Trip  to  Spain 

Great  Events  In  British  History 

Qir  Walter  Raleigh 

Story  of  the  Spanish  Armada 
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Story  of  the  Union  Jack 
The  Victorian  Era 

THEME  5 

Cathedrals  of  England 
Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe 
Richard  Wagner 

Treasures  of  German  Galleries 
Gothic  Architecture  in  England 
Gems  from  the  Galleries 
Masterpieces  in  Art 
The  Madonna  in  Art 
The  Art  of  the  Vatican 
The  Nativity  in  Art 

c)  SILENT  FILMS 

THEME  1 

121  Continent  of  South  America 
160  Argentina 

161  Brazil,  Amazonian  Lowlands 

162  Brazil,  Eastern  Highlands 

438  Bolivia 

439  Chile 

440  Peru 

163  Central  America 
124  Panama  Canal 

164  Denmark 

165  Sweden 
197  London 
217  Mexico 
227  Guatemala. 

235  Andean  Trails 
269-70  Siberia 
271-73  Russia 
274  Bella  Napoli 
366-67  Seven  Modern  Developments  in  Turkey 

376  Hungary 

377  Finland 

378  Czechoslovakia 
390  Modern  Rome 
435  Poland 

483  City  of  Prague 

578  Roaming  in  Scotland 

579  Come  Back  to  Ireland 
619  In  Old  Spain 

529  Village  Life  in  Switzerland 
273  Agriculture  in  Russia 
73  William  Tell 
459-60  Abraham  Lincoln. 

d)  SOUND  FILMS 


THEME  5 

210  From  Tree  to 
Newspaper 
266  Making  a  Book 
181-3  We  Are  All  Artists 
(Industrial  Art) 
573  The  Banff  School  of 
Fine  Arts. 
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A  2  Belgium  the  Beautiful. 

A  9  Morocco,  Land,  of  Islam 

A  72-3  For  All  Eternity  (English  Cathedrals) 

A  78  Heart  of  an  Empire  (London) 

A  81  Key  to  Scotland  (Edinburgh) 

A  83-4  So  this  is  Lancashire 

A  86  Glimpses  of  French  Country  Life 

A  90  Around  the  Village  Green  (The  English  Village) 

A  126  London  of  Today 
A  127  Paris,  the  Beautiful 
A  128  Venice,  the  Magnificent 
A  150  Czechoslovakia 
A  152  Midsummer  in  Sweden 
A  154  Fishing  in  the  Fijords 

A  192  New  York - the  Wonder  City 

A  198  Village  Symphony  (The  Austria  that  Was) 

A  220  Washington 
A  235  Industrious  Finland 
A  272  Roaming  in  Scotland 
A  273  Come  Back  to  Ireland 
A  275  Mexico  Today 
A  270  South  American  Vista 
A  336-7  All  That  is  England 
A  426  In  Old  Spain 
A  431  Land  of  the  Incas 
A  322  Children  of  Holland 

THEME  5 

A  1  Felix  Mendelssohn  and  His  Wedding  March 
A  3  Stephen  Foster  and  His  Immortal  Songs 
A  17  Franz  Liszt  (Life  Story  and  Music) 

A  18  Frederick  Chopin  (Life  Story  and  Music) 

A  19  Verdi  (Life  Story  and  Music) 

A  37  Waterboy  and  other  Negro  Spirituals 

A  407  Alexander  Brail owsky  playing  Chopin’s  'Valse  Brilliante'. 
A  408  Elisabeth  Schumann  singing  Schubert’s  "Ave  Maria 
A  409-10  "The  Children's  Corner"  (Debussy) 

A  333  The  Symphony  Orchestra 
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APPENDIX  E 


Examples  of  covers  used  for  filing 
reports  in  the  social  studies. 


REPORT 

Subject 

Name 

Grading 
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STUDENT  OUTLINES 


The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  outlines  drafted  and 
duplicated  by  committees  working  on  various  topics  of 
the  Social  Studies  2  course. 

Outline  1  ■ -  Russia  (1500-1789) 


1.  Formation  of  the  Russian  State: 

a)  Settlement  of  the  Slavs  in; 

i)  Dneiper,  Don,  and  Vistula  Valleys, 

ii)  Balkan  Peninsula, 

iii)  Eastern  Alps. 

b)  Ninth  Century  Expansion: 

i)  East  of  the  Baltic  under  Rurik 

ii)  South  of  the  Dneiper 

c)  How  Russia  got  its  name. 

d)  Baptism  of  rulers  in  the  tenth  century. 

2.  Oriental  Influences  on  Russia: 

a)  Genghis  Khan  and  the  Tartars  over-run  Asia  and  Europe. 

b)  The  Great  Khan  ruled  Russian  provinces. 

c)  Tribute  paid  to  the  Tartars. 

d)  Oriental  costumes,  etiquette,  art,  and  armor  copied. 

e)  Muscovite  Princes  established  independence. 

f)  Ivan  the  Terrible  (1547). 

3.  Rise  of  the  Romanovs: 

a)  Michael  Feodorovich  Romanov  (1598-1645). 

b)  Succeeded  by  son  Alexis. 

c)  Last  of  the  Romanovs  was  Nicholas  II  (d.  1917). 

4.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia: 

a)  Became  ruler  in  1696: 

i)  The  problems  of  Russia  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Greato 

b)  Westernization  of  Russia: 

i)  Peter’s  travels  in  Germany,  Holland  and  England. 

ii)  His  interest  in  ship-building,  education,  military 
training,  culture,  industry. 

iii)  He  invited  skilled  men  to  Russia. 

iv)  Russian  customs  and  manners  changed. 

v)  The  reforms  made  by  Peter  the  Great, 

c)  Territorial  Expansion: 

i)  Reason  for  expansion. 

ii)  To  the  west. 

iii)  To  the  south  and  east. 
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OUTLINE  2 - -  The  New  History 

I.  The  new  history: 

1.  Originally  a  branch  of  research. 

2.  In  the  course  of  time  history  became  a  story. 

3.  Today  it  includes  everything  that  has  happened. 

4.  Modern  historians  begin  with  politics  and  war. 

5.  Historical  writing  today  presents  the  results  of 
unbiased  research  in  recording  the  history  of 
events  or  in  writing  biographies. 

II.  Application  of  Scientific  Methods  to  the  Study  of  History 

1.  The  scientific  method. 

2»  Its  application  to  the  study  of  history. 

III.  Critical  Study  of  Sources  and  Texts: 

1.  Examination  of  original  source  materials: 

a)  Books, 

b)  Manuscripts, 

c)  Tools, 

d)  Art. 

2.  Critical  reading  of  several  texts  instead  of  one. 

IV.  Extension  of  the  Field  of  History: 

1.  It  now  includes  social  as  well  as  political  views. 

2.  We  study  about  events  that  are  happening  today. 

3.  We  study  the  character  and  motives  of  people  as 
well  as  the  battles  they  fought. 

4.  We  study  man’s  intellectual  development. 

5.  We  use  social  gatherings  to  encourage  adults  and 
children  to  look  on  the  brighter  side  of  history. 

6.  We  encourage  people  to  think  for  themselves. 

V.  Anthropology: 

1.  It  is  the  science  of  man. 

2.  It  traces  the  development  of  mankind  --  appearance, 
evolution,  development  of  culture. 

VI.  Archeology: 

1.  Means  the  study  of  the  material  remains  of  man’s 
past. 

2.  Excavations  have  aided  both  science  and  history. 

3.  We  learn  about  soil,  plant  life,  animal  life, 
customs,  tools,  ornaments,  et  cetera  by  excavating 
and  finding  the  materials  that  appear  in  a  common 

1 ayer. 

VII.  Results: 

1.  More  accurate  knowledge. 

2.  Greater  understanding. 

3.  More  critical  approach. 
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